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D. APPLETON. & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A Policy of Free Exchange. 
Essays by Various Writers, on the Econom- 
ical and Social Aspects of Free Exchange 
and Kindred Subjects. Edited by THomAs 
MACKAY, editor of ‘‘ A Plea for Liberty.” 
8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 


Vital economic questions of the day are treated in 
this volume b veemees authorities. Among the 
chapters of thi rtant work are; * The Comin 
Industrial Barua, by William Maitland; “ Nationa 
WwW t. Loe Strachey; ‘* The State in Re- 
nee diwaye? be We Mew orth; * The Prin- 
cin © me ion in Taxation,” by Bernard ‘Mallet; 

w of Trade Combinations," by the Hon. 
aifred Lyttelton. 


Edward L. Youmans, 
Interpreter of Science for the People. A 
Sketch of his Life, with Selections from 
his Published Writings, and Extracts 
from his Correspondence with Spencer, 
Huxley, Tyndall, and others. By JoHN 
Fiske, With Portrait. 12mo. Cloth, 
$2.00, 
PR tl Dr. Rompeues services to popular educa- 
tion in a lecturer and writer, as the founder 
of The Popuiat Rolenes Monthly, the originator of the 


International Scientific Series, and the introducer of 
Spencer 5s tones, poy ,and others to an American 


audience, ha ‘ein ly rich 

the history of h his life 8 in lar ge measure the his- 
fame e in A his life- 
time. Soe, fortunate that ie life work is 
described by so competent, eloquent, and appreciative 
a biographer. 


Memories of [ly Exile. 
By Lovis Kossuru. Translated from the 
original Hungarian by FrRencz JANsz. 
Beene Cloth, $2.00. *% 


Pec Rapa gy interest in the life of the 
has created a renewed de- 


Aotietuine eens the Writings of 
Herbert Spencer. 


Selected and arranged by Jutta RAYMOND 
GINGELL, With Portrait. 12mo. Cloth, 

$1.00. 

& . All the aphorisms nave) been selected from 
the latest editions of the nage and I have tried to make 
them illustrate, as ful) ble, the wide range 
taken by this eng = 4 osophe y. which not only soars 
to the sublimest fh eights, but takes note of the a) per 
ently most trivial one showing that noth 

too insignificant to form a more or less important a 


tor in the great work of evolution.”’—From the 
eface. 


A History of the United States 
weg 


From 1775 to 1894. EpGAR STANTON 
Macray, A.M. tice echnical Revision 
by Lieut, Roy C. SmitnH, U.S.N. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. With numerous Maps, 
Diagramsand Illustrations, 8vo, Cloth, 
Price, $3.50 per volume. 

For nine yeors the author has devoted himself to 
the task of supp ying the want of a complete history 
of our nav esearches in France, with the 
assistance of Admiral Aube, Minister of the Colonies 
and the Marine, and in England with the aid of the 
late Sir Provo Wallis and others, together with the 
- use of private papers and unpublished documents in 
this country, the aid of descendants of naval heroes 

the suggestions of naval officers who have taken 
partinsome of the events described, render the re- 
og of his diligent labor com coments and authoritative. 
a eanibote tae of a stand history of the navy is 
happy accompaniment of the develop- 
meet Lowes, our new navy. 
(Vol. IT, will be published next month.) 


A Beginner. 


By RHODA BrouGuHToNn, author of ‘*‘ Good- 
bye, Sweetheart!” ‘‘ Nancy,” etc. No. 
138, Town and Country Library. 12mo, 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

The long-standing popularity of Rhoda Brough- 





oo eer yerene. me. published some years ago, and 
ready. 


A Yellow Aster. 


By Iota. No. 139, Town and Country Li- 
brary. «I2mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 
$1.00. 


** The warmest of welcomes is due from the reading 
public.”—London Athenaeum. 
“We shall be surprised if it does not rank among 
the novels of the year." — Westminster Gazette. 

‘“*A Saul has arisen among the fictional prophets. 
‘A Yellow Aster’ is Coty a work of genius, re- 
markable for novelt F me force of diction, ace 
of literary style, - eubt ety of psychical analysis,” — 
London Telegraph 


The Rubicon. 

By E. F. Benson, author of ‘‘ Dodo.” No. 
140, Town and Country Library. 12mo, 
Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 

An eminent Ei lish critic has said of this new 
novel; “I think ‘The Rubicon’ a more interesting 
society story than any that has been published in 
England for many years. It is a tale of Lon- 
don fashionable life of to-day . introducing a 
novel situation which is cnirematy cleverly managed 
8o as to form a singular satire on our artificial modes 
of - and springs ofaction. Toward the close of the 

— is introduced in a very effective manner, 
ty a few es; and her choice in life is clewerly 
contrasted with that of the new heroine.” 


Second edition of 
The Greater Glory. 


A Story of High Life. By MAARTEN MAAR- 
TENS, author of ‘‘God’s Fool,” *‘ Joost 
Avelingh,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


sit oa ine Appletons discovered the merits of 
Maarten Maartens, the foremost of Dutch novelists, 
it is doubtful if many American et ane tpl that there 
were Dutch novelists. His * God's Fool’ and ‘ Joost 
Avelingh’ made for him an American tation. ben 

our _— this just published work of his is his best 
e isa master of m, an artist in de- 

scription, 4 prophet in i 


t is worth while to read these books, even if one 
is not a habitual novel reader. The subj 
is found to be ‘interesting, and the charm of the wae 
er, whose title to the name of poet is manifested 
better in his prose . in his occasional lapses “= 


"—M, ¥. Times. 
“Maarten Maartens stands head and shoulders 





ton’s former books a sufficient introduction for the 
present volume, which is pronounced one of her best. 








above the i novelist of the day in intellectual 
subtlety and i tive power.” — Boston Beacon. 


* (™” Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin of New Publications will be sent regularly to any address, free on request. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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Literature 
** Social Evolution ”’’ 
By Benjamin Kidd. Macmillan & Co. 


No ONE CAN BE so blind that he does not perceive that 
we now stand at the threshold of a new social era, Time 
and space have been practically overcome, in the last century, 
by mechanical invention and natural science, The words 
with which Mackenzie closed his History of the Nineteenth 
Century are becoming a commonplace, Sir Thomas More’s 
“Utopia” is being actualized in many of its strangest specu- 
lations, All this is substantially what Mr. Kidd points out 
in his introductory chapter. The one thing that he “ faults” 
is that modern students of science, economics and history 
have persistently ignored one of the factors of human pro- 
gress—an element perhaps the most potent in the history of 
human character and progress,—religion, In ignoring this, 
students of human phenomena have omitted a large datum 
and have been unscientific in their method. What other 
sanction, visible and adequate, do we find for progress, than 
the spiritual? There is no rational sanction discoverable, 
Indeed, nature and history, considered as mechanical, ap- 
pear to be a clock that is fated torun down, Nature, in the 
light of biology, “ ravins tooth and nail,” not only against 
creed, but even against material improvement, Neverthe- 
less, improvement there has been, and how are we to account 
for it? What has in past ages made for improvement, not- 
withstanding the essential antagonism of the individual to 
society? It is at this point that both the philosophy of 
Comte and the utilitarian ethics, even those of Prof, Sidg- 
wick, are bared at their weak spot, Mr. Kidd takes pains 
to show how “ man is undergoing a social development in 
which his individual interests are not only subservient to the 
interests of the general progress of the race, but in which 
they are being increasingly subordinated to the welfare of a 
social organism possessing widely different interests, and an 
indefinitely longer life.” This is not‘an unrealizable Utopia. 
The process is going on before our eyes, The air is filled 
with the germs of a socialistic condition. This social scheme, 
if once realized, may not be the ultimate goal of social evo- 
lution, but it is futile to refuse any longer to see that Western 
civilization is now moving in its direction, and that for it 
the mechanism and the metaphysics of the last hundred years 
have been preparing the minds of men. 

The one force that has more than anything else brought 
progress instead of regress into the life of humanity is that 
strange element, supernatural religion, The attempt of the 
secularists to carry over the passion for self-surrender and 
service that has characterized in especial the Christian relig- 
ion, and made Christian peoples outstrip all others in the 
race for progress, will hardly be permanently successful. 
While it has set up an admirable ideal, there can never be a 
devotion to that ideal, impersonal as it is, equal to that which 
has transformed the characters of the peoples who have 
adopted the religion of the personal love for Jesus of Naz- 
ereth, From this it will be seen that in their calculation of 
the forces that make for social culture, the evolutionists have 
been wrong in ignoring the function of religious beliefs, 
Just here we find seething wanting in the brilliant writings 
of Buckle, Lecky, Lubbock andSpencer. The whole course 
of Western civilization should have saved these men from 
omitting to contemplate, in their studies, so powerful a fac- 
tor, explain it how one may. The spirit of altruism has 
been invoked in vain, It is not a person, The social prob- 
lem of the present day must therefore reckon with the fac- 
tor of supernatural religion, Another factor, as Mr, Lester 
F, Ward has recently begged us to remember in our consid- 


erations, is that the human individual is both a centre and 
its environment. The human person is therefore not set in 
the midst of laws solely mechanical, or even physiological 
and biological, but also in the centre of a subtle play and 
counterplay of psychic, moral and spiritual forces, These 
must be reckoned in with the environment, Apart from 
this, however, the most difficult matter that confronts the 
modern social reformer, is that of population, “ Whatever,” 
says Mr. Kidd, “be the form of the socialistic Utopia, we 
have before us the alternatives—the restriction or the free 
propagation of men,” It will be of no avail'to say that we 
are not called upon to cross a bridge before we reach the 
river. In point of fact, many communities have already 
reached the river. In order to abolish the unchristian, the 
non-altruistic, the socially and commercially destructive 
method of free competition, we must solve the problem of 
population, It must be Malthus or not Malthus, The 
chapter on “ Modern Socialism,” where the author carefully 
considers these matters, is most valuable to the student of 
the social questions of our day. It is conceived in a thought- 
ful, mature, comprehensive and impartial manner that well 
demonstrate the seriousness and sincerity which he has put 
into his work, The conclusion of this whole discussion may 
be put in Mr, Kidd's statement that “the evolution which is 
slowly proceeding in human society is not primarily intel- 
lectual, but religious in character,” This is the sum of the 
whole work, and it deserves the consideration of modern re- 
formers, It is already evident that the pure secularists, such 
as Mr. Huxley and Mr. Bosanquet, are somewhat dubious 
about the results of the accomplishment of their program. 
Mr. Huxley thinks that, if matters are not going to mend in 
the world of human society, some kindly comet might sweep 
away this globe; Mr. Bosanquet besought his secularist con- 
gregation, if they were not sure that the abolition of the 
supernatural would save us from social degradation, to 
cling to the religion of the superhuman, even though it were 
not true, 

Mr. Kidd’s book deserves to be widely read, for it is not 
the one-sided plea of a doctrinaire, but a sober and scientific 
presentation of all the elements and factors of human social 
movements, His criticism of Mr, Spencer's “ Synthetic 
Philosophy ” will strike all readers as eminently true :— He 
[Mr. Spencer] has never realized the nature and essential 
difference which distinguishes human evolution from all 
other evolution whatsoever ; namely, the existence therein of 
individual reason.” Mr. Kidd's survey of the conditions of 
future progress are uncommonly interesting, for he “ sees life 
steadily and sees it whole,” He has a message, and its 
burden is a rational prophecy. We place this book with Dr, 
Strong’s “ New Era”: the one work supplements the other. 
And we commend both to the earnest attention of our religious 
teachers of the people, for both are wise and inspiring. 





‘*‘ Our Manifold Nature ’’ ‘ 
Stories from Life. By Sarah Grand. D. Appleton & Co, 

A FEW DAYs ago a gentleman walked into a book-store 
and asked for “Our Manifold Sins.” This title would fit 
the present volume of short stories quite as aptly as that 
under which it appears ; the one under which it was first 
announced, “ Our Manifold Lives,” is strongest and most 
appropriate. These short stories—so. the author tells us in 
her preface, which is a little combative in tone—have all 
been published before, but in slightly different form. In 
this volume Mrs, Grand’s lack of construction is not so ap- 
parent as usual, since the different incidents are related from 
a personal point of view. The habit of stopping to moral- 
ize in the middle of a scene has not yet been entirely over- 
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come, and although the little dissertation may be well worth 
reading, yet it would have more weight if made by one of 
the characters. Much of the strength of an observation is 
lost when a reader’s attention is withdrawn, even for a mo- 
ment, from the thread of the story. The author uses. but 
few types; in Eugenia there is a resemblance to the Evadne 
of “The Heavenly Twins”; Evangeline in “The Yellow 
Leaf” bears a family likeness to Edith Saxon in the same 
book, To make use of the sam: kind of characters more 
than once is by no means a fault, if the characters fetain as 
much naturalness in their varied forms as these do. To 
play variations on certain species in humanity is a more dif- 
ficult task than to create imaginary specimens. 

“ Ah Man” and “ Boomellen” are the newest characters in 
the present volume, The former story isa clever sketch, 
but “ Boomellen” is not only clever, but deep in expression and 
portrayal. It has an unpleasant flavor, but it is vividly told, 


One of the most annoying things an author—especially one . 


who is not an accomplished poet—can do, is to drop into 
poetry. In “Boomellen” the author has twice offended in 
this way; and it becomes positively irritating when it is 
done at the crisis of the story, as in the present instance. 
“Janey, a Humble Administrator” is in an entirely different 
key, and possesses many of the same admirable qualities as 
Miss Wilkins’s stories, though the slight touch of the vision- 
ary that comes in now and then almost spoils the earnestness 
of a charming tale. ‘Kane, a Soldier Servant” is a short 
biography of a drunkard and liar in whom inborn honesty 
and worth outweigh his many failings; and the pathetic side 
of his wretched life is drawn with almost loving care. “ The 
Yellow Leaf” is the most forcible and dramatic story in the 
volume, It is really a condensed novel, but this compression 
has not injured it. What is not actually written is suggest- 
ed, aid although there are a few blanks that perhaps would 
be better filled, yet the whole reads smoothly. One of Mrs. 
Grand’s great faults is making her young girls too bright. 
They are not too clever, but their expressions are often 
those that the author herself might use—not those that would 
come naturally to very young girls. Such is the case of 
Adalesa in the first part of “The Yellow Leaf” ; she is what 
is known here as “too smart”—that is, she is pertly bright. 
Eugenia is distinctly a modern product; she is even, per: 
haps, a twentieth-century girl, Floweriness of style is often 
mistaken to indicate a poetic nature, and it is one of the au- 
thor’s errors in this story; the other tales are much more 
simple and direct, Eugenia is a healthy contrast to Evange- 
line, and the two seem to stand as symbolic of the Past and 
the Future. Both are a little exaggerated, but Eugenia 
comes nearer to what is truly womanly than the feminine 
Evangeline. 

Judging from her writings, Mrs. Grand has passed through 
several c’.rious phases. Her first book, “Singularly Delud- 
ed,” is the literary effort of a woman who sees the happy 
side of life, and who writes for the pleasure of doing so. It 
is a romance of adventure of no particular importance, In 
her next book, “ Ideala,” she seems to have gone through a 
great mental struggle and upheaval, Her mind is still in a 
somewhat chaotic state, and “ Ideala,” written in the heat of 
this turmoil, is at times almost defiant in its attitude, though 
its ending is most conventional, with the result that it exalts, 
to an absurd degree, a most unbalanced and unnatural per- 
son. There is a suggestion of a somewhat deficient breed- 
ing in all the author's works, but it is not so noticeable in 
her later books as in this, In “The Heavenly Twins” she 
appears to have regained her equilibrium, and to have come 
to definite conclusions. She has certain decided opinions, 
and she is, in fact, a clever woman with “a mission,” from 
whichshe never swerves, however erratic her course may 
appear, She has seemingly read and absorbed many of 
Ibsen’s theories, a she has not imitated his style as a 
writer, nor acquired his admirable sense of form; indeed, 


she has no more sense of form than regulated the March 
Hare’s Tea-Party. 
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‘* Katharine Lauderdale ”’ 
By F. Marion Crawford.* 2 vols. Macmillan & Co. 

In a VOLUME of essays, published a few years ago by M. 
Emile Zola, and recently translated here, the great writer 
protests against the arbitrary classification of works of fic- 
tion as either realistic or idealistic, and insists that an au- 
thor who strives to render in his books the problems of life 
which he sees around him should be described by the broad- 
er term of experimentalist, A tendency to minute sub-divis- 
ion and accurate definition is characteristic of a period when 
the critical faculty is more developed than the creative; but, 
when all is said and done, the art of the romancer must be- 
long to one of two great schools, which are as old as art it- 
self, Either he may carry a number of puppets, or figures 
representing general types, through a series of tremendous 
adventures and thrilling situations; or he may show us men 
and women as true to life as he is great enough to make 
them, struggling to be masters of their fate, or helpless in 
the hands of a power more than mortal... Examples of the 
first school have been preserved for us in the East, where 
comparative freedom from invasion and upheaval has foster- 
ed oral tradition; and we cannot say that the Western world 
may not have had, as examples of the second, romances 
of the same kind of interest as some of the plays 
which have come down to us, The Arabian Nights 
may claim to be the direct ancestor of novels like “ Les 
Trois Mousquetaires,” while “ CEdipus” is not more inexor- 
ably fatalistic than “ The Bride of Lammermoor.” 

It is natural that a writer of Mr, Crawford’s breadth of 
mind and variety of literary attainment should feel that the 
novel in the form with which the world of letters has been 
familiar for the last hundred years is losing its hold, except 
on the public which only requires to be told a story. The 
book which he has just published, while it does not claim to 
be a new departure, is unlike any of the others which we 
owe to his versatile pen. It deals with a group of people 
living here in New York, to-day, in the surroundings that 
are usually called prosaic, and among the restraints and re- 
strictions that are supposed to be fatal to romance, and who 
yet are moved by passions as strong, and_ influences as vari- 
ous, as though they inhabited German castles or Italian pal- 
aces, The impression left at the end is that the author has 
shown us in the heroine a strong and noble nature, made up 
of conflicting elements, and brought into contact with other 
natures, each of which has some dominant passion or beset- 
ting sin, The chief characters belong to one family, and 
while they differ widely, they all show a tendency to revert 
at times to the original strong Scotch type. Alexander 
Lauderdale, Katharine’s father, is a man of painful virtues, 
and one darling sin—avarice, He has the true miser’s in- 
stinct, to hide as well as to hoard; so that it seems to him 
natural that his wife, although he loves her after his fashion, 
should eke out her scanty pin-money by painting miniatures. 
He is high in authority in a great trust company, and sits in 
his office “like one of those beautiful models of machinery 
which work silently and accurately all day long, apparently 
for the mere satisfaction of feeling their own wheels and 
cranks go’round behind the show-window of the shop where 
the patent is owned, producing nothing, indeed, save a keen 
delight in the soul of the admiring mechanician.” Mrs, Lau- 
derdale, the wife of this arid personage, is a Southerner of 
warm impulses and generous nature, who has been a great 
beauty, Although a thoroughly good woman, she is natur- 
ally somewhat vain, having come to consider general admir- 
ation, and the kind of frank homage which has always been 

aid her, as a very real part of her life. The scene in which 
it comes home to her for the first time that she is losing her 
looks, as she contrasts her face in the glass with the fresh 
young face of her daughter, and hates herself for the envy 

which wrings her heart, is true to one of the instincts of sex 
which are of every place and time, 

In Katharine Lauderdale, her mother’s impulsive tempera- 
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ment is united to her father’s strong will and tenacity of 





* See portrait on page 243. 
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purpose, and the result is a very attractive personality, 
although not at all like that of the usual young girl of fiction. 
Her cousin John Ralston is introduced to us as “ dark, good- 
looking, nervous, excitable, enduring and decidedly dissi- 
pated, at least up to the age of five and twenty years, which 
he had lately attained at the time of the present tale.” The 
plausibility, and therefore the danger, of circumstantial evi- 
dence is well shown in the chapter of accidents which befall 
Ralston on the most eventful day of his life, and which cul- 
minate by costing him for a time his mother’s faith in his 
word, She, also, comes of the strong Lauderdale stock, and 
her love for her only son goes hand in hand with a sense of 
honor which with her takes the place usually held, among 
her sex, by religious belief. The action of the story moves 
swiftly over five days, and the characters, of whom we have 
mentioned only a few, have a quality in common which is 
one of the chief reasons for Mr, Crawford’s success as a 
novelist: they seem to be real people while we are reading 
about them, It has already been suggested that some of 
them are portraits; but, whether that be correct or not, they 
certainly are men and women whom one might meet in the 
various sets and circles which goto make up New York society. 


Early Christian Books 
A Literary rg Larly Christianity; Including the Fathers and the 
Chief Heretical Writers of the Ante-Nicene Period For the Use of 
Students and General Readers. 
2 vols, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Tue CHURCH oF CHRIST encountered at the beginning of 
its proclamation to the world three general types of human 
disposition, or predisposition: the mystic of the Orient, the 
rationalist of Hellas, and the legalist of Rome, Each ac- 
cepted the gospel of Christianity upon his peculiar sub- 
stratum of thought, and each immediately assimilated the 
doctrine and began to utter it again to the world in his pe- 
culiar modes and terms, The literature of the first ages of 
Christianity is not completely homogeneous, for “ Catholic- 
ity” had not yet come to mean orthodoxy. There was not 
for two centuries anyone in the Church who pretended to 
enforce doctrine by any other authority than that of its own 
intrinsic truth, This fact renders the first of Mr, Cruttwell’s 
volumes the more interesting, for the earlier the Christian 
writer, the more marked his originality and individuality, 
The work which we have now under notice is one which, in 
an unusual degree, combines strength and weakness, learning 
and lack of critical insight. The cause of this we believe to 
be due to a reliance upon secondary authorities and upon 
translations, Speaking of Hermas, the author remarks that 
his rank in the Church is indicated under the type of a 
bench (swdse/lium), as distinguished from a chair (cathedra),” 
Now, in the first place, the Latin has nothing to do with the 
matter, and in the second place the seat of Hermas indicates 
that he belonged to the presbyterate, not to the laity, Also, 
in the section on Ignatius, which hardly does justice to the 
great controversy that has raged over his reputed writings, 
Mr. Cruttwell makes a curious slip, which he would have 
avoided if the Greek text had been before him, The sen- 
tence runs:—“ In all his letters he calls himself by the ad- 
ditional name of Theophorus, which is capable of being in- 
terpreted either as the God-borne or the God-bearer.” In 
Latin or in English, as it appears in writing, the name may 
be ambiguous, but in Greek, where the accent is the de- 
terminant, there is no possibility of more than one meaning. 
Theophorus means “One who bears God.” ‘There is an- 
other class of flaws in this work, of which the following note 
1s a sample:—“‘Athanasius first connects the statement of the 
Trinity as an original fact of the Divine Essence with the 
Incarnation and the union of the two Natures in Jesus 
Christ, and by these majestic doctrines he vindicates the es- 
sential divineness of man’s nature.” Though it may be a 
confession of mental weakness, we are forced to admit that we 
do not see how this expresses the mind of St. Athanasius, or 
of anyone else. : 
Let us review this history of the first three centuries of 
Christian literature, in the order of its narration, After an 
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introduction which contains some excellent generalizations 
and suggestive reflections, we find a description of the books 
of the Apostolic Fathers, Clement of Rome, the Pseudo- 
Clement, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Teaching of the 
Twelve Apostles, Ignatius, Polycarp, Papias and Hermas, 
Generally speaking, the author has here made use of the 
conclusions of critical scholarship, closely following Light- 
foot, and the hundred pages should serve as a satisfactory 
introduction, for any general reader, to the study of the 
Apostolic Fathers, The next book is about the Heretical 
Sects, and is uneven in its worth, The account of Gnosti- 
cism is, like most of those accessible to us, based upon the 
representations of Irenzeus, Clement, Tertullian and Hippol- 
ytus ; but there is now reason to think that there might be 
a more trustworthy source of information than the statement 
of anenemy or controversialist. The recent discovery of 
the Valentinian work, “ Pistis Sophia,” and of the Basilidian 
writings, é.¢, “ Ogdo” and “Abraxas” (so ably edited by Dr, Al- 
brecht Dietrich), afford a better basis of knowledge, and we 
have begun to suspect that Gnosticism is something more 
than the twaddle it has been described to be. Whether it 
was ontological or psychological, it is too soon to decide, 
but it is clear that there was an element in Gnosticism worth 
our while to discover, As our author says, “in the case of 
Basilides, Valentinus and Marcion, at any rate, the evidence 
points to a very high earnestness of purpose,” The fault 
of Gnosticism was, perhaps, the fault of theosophy always 
and everywhere ; it tried to do too much, heedless of the 
limitations of human thought. Yet we owe to it Christian 
theology, which arose in opposition, Besides, the reader 
unacquainted with Gnosticism will, in reading these pages, 
be startled at times, to perceive how its forgotten theories 
are being revived in theological speculations of our own 
day, and by teachers inside the fold of the Church, The 
chapter on Apocryphal literature is brief and inadequate, 
To the consideration of the Apologists much space is given, 
and the result is, in the main, satisfactory to us. The in- 
troduction to this section is fine. In fact, Mr, Cruttwell’s 
introductions are almost the best part of his book, inegg 
we may not always follow him, as, for instance, when he 
says that Irenzeus is not “diverted from his principles by 
subtlety of argument or haziness of definition.” We thin 

that, if Mr. Cruttwell had ever tried to trace a doctrine in 
the pages of the blessed Irenzeus, he would have ‘decided 
differently, and, from his treatment of St. Hippolytus, we 
cannot believe that he consulted any Greek text, at least any 
recent edition of the “Elenchus,” The remainder of the 
second volume is devoted to a description of the Alexan- 
drian and the African schools of theologians, With the 
“liberal Catholic thought” of the Alexandrians the au- 
thor clearly professes his sympathy, and his treatment of 
the writings of Clement evinces considerable insight. He 
fails to measure the whole greatness of Origen. In fine, we 
repeat that this book bears evidence of haste in preparation, 
A sentence towards the close illustrates this, and shows how 
the author continually lays himself open to misconstruction, 
Although he had said (p. 184) that “ Christianity is prima- 
rily an intervention of God in History,” yet he incautiously 
pens this also (p. 656) :—“ The idea of an antithesis be- 
tween two kingdoms, one of Nature, in which uniformity 
reigns, and one of Grace, wherein it does not, and the con- 
finement of spiritual and religious truth to the latter, was 
conceivable in the thirteenth century when stated by an 
‘Angelic Doctor,’ but is not conceivable in the nine- 
teenth, even though stated by the ‘Angel from Heaven’ 
himself.” We are not perfectly’ sure who is meant by 
“the Angel from Heaven.” The work as a whole is com- 
mendable, but we could wish that the writer had, for the use 
of students, given a bibliography of the works of each author 
whom he discusses, A synchronistic table of authors and 
of books would add to the usefulness of the work. Critical 
notes, and wide references for the use of students, should be 
added to both volumes, with an appendix of selections to 
show the characteristic of the style of each. 
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‘¢ Louisiana Studies ’’ 
Literature, Customs and Dialects, His and Education. 
Fortier. New Orleans: F. F. Hansell & Bro. 
THIS PLAIN LITTLE VOLUME is very aptly described by 
its title: a collection of ¢¢udes and sketches of literary and 
educational progress in Louisiana, mingled with linguistic 
and social side-glances, since the foundation of New Orleans 
in 1718, As such it presents a highly interesting though, of 
course, imperfect résumé of the vivid offshoot of French and 
Spanish civilization which settled on the Missi§sippi, the 
Atchafalaya and the Téche, a century and a half ago, and 
has grown into a refined and brilliant society numbering over 
a million, Louisiana is as French as Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts are English—and that is speaking in superlatives 
which for once tell the truth, No one who has not, like 
Prof, Fortier or Maurice Thompson or Miss Grace King, 
been a special student of Louisiana, would have any con- 
ception of the marked intellectual activity of the Louwisianzis.. 
Usually they have been slandered as a light-hearted, sensu- 
ous, sluggish, ease-loving race, who lived on vast plantations 
emb >wered in magnolia and live-oak, surrounded by quad: 
roons who fanned them as Egyptian wall-paintings represent 
Eastern Kings as being fanned, sipping pousse-caf¢, smoking 
périque, drawling in provincial French and living on the 
lory of their ancestors, Highly fanciful pictures have 
8 painted of their parochialism, their illiteracy, their 
splendor and cruelty, and their bastard blood, and imagina- 
tive novelists have revelled in descriptions of the Bras- 
Coupés and Uncle Toms who lived and died in the cypress- 
haunted swamps. a 
A little sober study of the real, not the phantom,’ Louis- 
iana reveals a very different state of things, Realities, not 
phantoms, emerge from the study, and contradict the grace- 
ful mendacities of the romancers, “Mr, Fortier is a born 
Louisianian, a professor at the Tulane University, and hap- 
pily endowed with the bilingual faculty not always the pos- 
session of his race. He has used both tongues to familiarize 
himself with all the phases, peculiarities and varying dialects 
of his State. The result is before us: instructive chapters 
on French writers and English writers in Louisiana, includ- 
ing a multitude of historians, poets, novelists and dramatists; 
sections on its superstitions, proverbs, customs and dialects 
(Creole, Acadian, Islefio); a brief history of the territory 
and State mingled with graphic personal reminiscences of the 
War period; and an account of the remarkably extended 
educational system of the city and parishes. Under the first 
head, the literary names (from which we miss Albert Delpit 
and others) are so numerous that in many places they had 
to be condensed into a mere alphabetical list, while they in- 
clude such celebrities as Gayarré, Martin, Cable, Grace 
King, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Mrs. Buckner, Lafcadio 
Hearn, the Rouquettes, Gen, Dick Taylor, Mrs, Townsend, 
Dr. Holcombe and Mrs, Walworth, To be sure, Prof, For- 
tier is rather “inclusive” in his lists: he claims Texans, 
Mississippians, Virginians and Marylanders who have lived 
and written in Louisiana; but this is pardonable, when we 
remember how many cities claimed Homer. To us the 
most interesting part of his book is the discussion of the 
Creole and ’Cadjen patois, the bits of folk-lore and folk-lan- 
guage communicated, the pilgrimage, @ /’Ad¢ Casgrain, to 
the Land of Evangeline, and such things as the translations 
of the “ Chanson de Roland” into plantation patois. Littré 
said that the Iliad rendered itself delightfully into old 
French ; the same may be said of the old French in its 
quaint garment of New Orleans gombo, Prof. Fortier usu- 
ally writes excellent English, in spite of an occasional slip 
in the slippery matter of tenses and prepositions, as on pp. 
4, 110 ( flown for flowed), p, 111 (at the TZimes-Democrat), 
etc. We notice misprints on pp. 177, 183, 185, 201, etc. 
Altogether, the old French-Spanish State makes a highly 
creditable showing in this book, 
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A NEW NOVEL by Stanley J. Weymann, called “ Under the 
Rose,” will be issued at once by Longmans, Green, & Co, 
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The Austrians in East Africa 
Discovery of Lakes Rudolf and Stefanie. By Ludwig von Hihnel. 4 
vols, Longmans, Green & Co. 

Wuite Sir Cecit Ruopes and his victorious Englishmen 
are beginning to hint at a South African Confederation of 
States independent of Great Britain; while Capt. Lugard is 
writing of “The Rise of Our East African Empire,” and 
while explorers are even now refusing to let the grass grow 
under their feet, Africa is not likely to be forgotten. Her 
day has come, and for probably a century or two the Dark 
Continent will interest the civilized world. While the men 
of so many other nationalities have been busy with explora- 
tion or commerce, the Austrians have not been idle. Count 
Samuel Teleki von Szek, a nobleman with an estate in Tran- 
sylvania, with plenty of money and an almost gigantic phy- 
sique, determined to have a hand in robbing the Dark Con- 
tinent of at least some of its remaining mystery. Inured to 
hardship in many a sporting trip, and fired with the passion 
for research, he began in 1886 his preparations for the un- 
dertaking. The Crown-Prince Rudolf took the greatest 
interest in the proposed expedition—an interest which was 
shared by the Princess Stefanie. Lieut. von Héhnel accom- 
panied him, and has been the narrator of the wonderful ad- 
ventures of the expedition and of the brilliant success which 
attended the exploration. Brimful of animal spirits, pas- 
sionately fond of life in Africa, withal a critical reader of the 
modern literature on that country, and a writer of brilliancy 
and ability, he has told a capital story, which has been put 
into English by Nancy Bell, The illustrations are many and 
varied, the table-of-contents and other literary equipment 
all that could be desired ; and for the lover of large game, 
and for the scientific student, there are rich appendices, with 
a glossary and index, A large folding-map in each volume, 
handsomely colored and accurately drawn, shows at a glance . 
the additions which have been made to our knowledge of 
East Africa, The two lakes which, like the Victoria and 
Albert Nyanza, are named after a princely couple, are Lakes 
Rudolf and Stefanie ; but the waters of these new lakes, in- 
stead of being fresh, are brackish or alkaline, though Lake 
Rudolf contains water that is drinkable, notwithstanding the 
natron, which exists in small proportion. The two lakes are 
situated northeast of the Victoria and Albert Nyanza, and 
lie in mountain regions, the first being thirteen hundred and 
the second seventeen hundred and forty feet above the level 
of the ocean, They lie between the second and fifth de- 
grees of latitude, north of the equator, and in a region not 
especially promising from an agricultural point of view, 
though not far away, and on all sides there is a vast amount 
of cattle-breeding. Besides the handsome orographical 
maps, there are geological and ethnographical sketch maps, 
with another map giving the density of population, all of 
exceeding interest to those who study Africa from the mis- 
sionary, commercial or political point of view. , 

One realizes afresh, on reading these volumes, the fascina- 
tions, not only of the unknown, but of the known and visible 
in the Dark Continent, When one reflects that Mount Kili- 
manjaro has a peak over 20,000 feet high, while Mount Meru 
lifts its crest higher than Fujiyama; that all along the trav- 
eller’s path are visible frequent peaks from five to eighteen 
thousand feet high, while Kenia is upreared eighteen thou- 
sand feet above the earth’s surface, it will be seen how im- 
pressive is the scenery through which Count Teleki’s party 
passed, The rivers flowing to the ocean, the great park-like 

reensward, the open bush, the dense jungles, the bamboo 
orests, the lakes with outlet, and the dead seas receiving 
constant drainage into themselves, but giving back only by 
evaporation, add further to the charm and wonder, Theseare 
in addition to the fascinations of the superb game of largest size, 
the latter all humbled before the power of man and the won- 
drous accuracy and force of his rifle. Brute life, in its turn, 
rn in interest before the marvellous variety of the human 
ings who inhabit these isolated regions. Monotonous they 
are in the color of their skin and in general savagery, 
yet the study of their varied abilities and power to adapt 
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themselves to their environments, seems to be of inexhausti- 
ble interest. Roughly outlining the story, the explorers 
started from two points on the east coast in November, 1887, 
and, moving to the Northwest with a large body of helpers 
unusually well equipped, reached the region around the base 
of Kilimanjaro. After the ascension of this king of moun- 
tains and a visit to Mount Neru, they struck Northward to 
Mount Kenia, which was likewise ascended. The author’s 
description of their discovery of Lake Rudolf reminds one 
of. Sir Samuel Baker’s joyful and exultant narrative of his 
discovery of the central African sources of the Nile. The 
necessity of food did not permit them to go much further 
after they had reached Lake Stefanie; the return was made 
to Taveta at the foot of Kilimanjaro, and thence over well- 
known paths to Mombasa, which the party reached on the 
morning of October 24, 1888, The story is unusually full 
of hunting adventures. The white-men were enthusiastic 
sportsmen, and their game was of the largest description, not 
usually gained without danger—often, indeed, at close quar- 
ters after thrilling adventures. There are the usual experi- 
ences consequent upon keeping scores and hundreds of black 
porters in discipline. There is a good deal of description of 
the black tribes and their manners and customs. There are 
fewer pictures, either in text or in engraving, of human life, as 
compared with some other works on Africa, but the Count’s 
sportsman like proclivities are manifest, and the bulk of de- 
scription is of the wild game, Nevertheless, the subject of 
personal ornament of the human inhabitants receives fre- 
quent treatment; the weapons and tactics of the warriors are 
pretty fully described, and the methods by which the black 
men master the problems of life are often told with power 
and pathos. One wonders, for example, how the cow-boys 
of Africa can carry milk in vessels of plaited twine, but they 
seem to know how to do it. Again, one wonders why the 
African belles do so enjoy elongating their ears and lower 
lips, and why they twist so many yards of iron wire around 
their limbs, but nejther in Africa nor America is there any 
accounting for tastes, This brace of handsome volumes 
will find a welcome and honored’ place in the library on 
Africa, It.is but another tide-mark of the advance both of 
our knowledge of Africa, and of the civilization which is yet 
to redeem the waste of the oldest and one of the fairest con- 
tinents on earth, 





**A Random Itinerary ’’ 
By John Davidson, Copeland & Day. 

_ Tuts 1s a delightful record of saunterings about London 
and its suburbs in the “remarkable spring and summer of 
1893,” intermingled with bits of philosophy, criticism and 
discussions of literature, and even of religion. The Itinerant 
is accompanied on his ramblings by an Imaginary Disputant, 
with whom he occasionally indulges in arguments upon such 
varying topics as the delights of a wash at the town-pump 
and the nature of personality. In spite of the Itinerant’s 
conclusion that “personality may be a nonentity,” the au- 
thor has succeeded in introducing a large part of his own 
into the record, for his work is more subjective than its title 
would lead one to expect, He manages to acquaint us with 
his opinions upon a variety of subjects, but all in so skilful 
a manner, that we do not suspect it till after the work is ac- 
complished, 

The author is daring in expression, as when he says 
that “that remark about making man in God’s image 
comes nearer the truth, being the reverse of it, than any- 
thing else about God in the Old Testament.” . This is a 
fitting prelude to his further assertion that the lack of free- 
dom of speech has cramped the literature of England for a 
century. We quite disagree with the Imaginary Disputant in 
his judgment that the itinerary is lacking in the “ true spirit 
of the rambler,” for it breathes genuine sympathy with man 
and nature, and manifests a poet’s love for the beautiful. 
Not the least noteworthy pages are those which close the 
volume with “A Ballad of a Musician,” the lyric tragedy 
that typifies an unsuccessful artist’s life, 
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Canadian Poetry and Verse 


1, The Dread Voyage, By William Wilfred Campbell. Toronto: 
William Briggs. 2. Songs of the Common Day, By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. Longmans, Green & Co. 3. The Magic House, and Other 
Poems. By Duncan Campbell Scott. Ottawa: J, Durie & Son, 


SOME OF THE BEST WORK done in current poetry is to be found 
among the contributions made by five young Canadian writers to 
our leading literary magazines. Their names are familiar to all 
who follow magazine verse with yeni Carman, 
Lampman, Roberts and Scott. All of them now have published 
collections of their verse, of which three are noticed here. 

“The Dread Voyage” (1) is Mr. Campbell's second book. As 
was to be expected, it is an improvement over “ Lake Lyrics,” which 
was his first. In it he deals with more serious subjects, gives 
wider play to his imaginative faculty, and keeps his lyric powers 
more in restraint than heretofore, Occasional faults of rhyme and 
lapses from the rules governing the poet's art are still to be ob- 
served in his work, but at the same time one has to acknowledge 
that his touch has become surer and firmer, and that in a poem 
wholly imaginative in its conception, as is “ The Last Ride,” he 
is capable of doing a fine thing. This poem, with its m 
gloss, is the most conspicuous one in the volume, although it finds 
commendable com in “ The Dread Voyage,” “ Sir Lancelot,” 
“ The Children of the F oam” and “ The Mother,” any one of which 
is sufficiently good to add considerably to Mr, Campbell's reputa- 
tion. The least successful features of the collection are the son- 
nets, none of which but seems to show that it came with more or 
less cramping of thought and expression. The lyrics, however, 
are nearly always free in their music, winning in their fancy and 
charming in their picturesqueness. Mr, Campbell's title as Laureate 
of the Lakes is not to be questioned. He is their interpreter and 
knows their every secret. We have not room to quote the longer 
pieces or passages from the ms to which we have alluded, but 
the following brief lyric will not fail to show something of the 
quality that is present throughout the entire collection :— 


LOVE 


‘* Love came at dawn when all the world was fair, 
When crimson glories, bloom, and song were rife; 
Love came at dawn when hope’s wings fanned the air, 
And murmured, ‘I am life.’ 


Love came at even when the day was done, 

When heart and brain were tired, and slumber pressed; 
Love came at eve, shut out the sinking sun, 

And whispered, ‘I am rest.’” 

Different from Mr. Campbell’s verse—less free in its treatment, 
bnt more finished and technically fastidious,—is the vetse of Mr. 
Charles G. D, Roberts (2). Mr. Roberts is a prolific writer, but his 
work is invariably careful and generally interesting. Much of his 
best writing is in his sonnets. To him the sonnet affords a per- 
fectly natural medium of expression ; it ns and ends, and that 
which the poet had to 7 is all said in the fourteen lines, A series 
of sonnets dealing with the aspects of common outdoor life gives 
the title to this volume. Reading these in succession is doubtless 
an unfair method of determining their general merit, but it in no- 
wise takes away from one’s admiration for Mr. Roberts's sonneting 
ability. What it does is to give-one the impression that the poet 
has played rather hard upon one string of his lyre, for after the 
first half-dozen of these descriptive poems, one seems to catch the 
trick one’s self. Three dozen sonnets dealing with subjects so 
closely akin are too many. Still, many as they are, they show that 
the author can hold his own as a sonneteer against any of his com- 


- temporaries, 


r. Roberts has evidently studied the poems of Mr, Edgar Faw- 
cett. We notice this in the sonnets, and also in the lyrics. Take, 
for instance, a poem like “The Lily of the Valley”: the echo 
here is perfectly distinct, but it is pleasant and delicate, But he 
has also a voice of his own, and we like him better when he uses 
it—particularly when he sings anything so beautiful as this :— 


EPITAPH FOR A SAILOR BURIED ASHORE 


‘* He who but yesterday would roam 
Careless as clouds and currents range, 
In homeless wandering most at home, 
Inhabiter of change; 


Who wooed the West to win the East, 
And named the stars of North and South, 
And felt the zest of Freedom's feast 
Familiar in his mouth; 


Who found a faith in stranger-speech, 
And fellowship in foreign hands, 
And had within his eager reach 
The relish of all lands,— 
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How circumscribed a plot of earth 
Keeps now his restless footsteps still, 

Whose wish was wide as ocean’s girth, 
Whose will the water's will!” 

There are two excellent narrative poems in the book, “ How the 
Mohawks set out for Medocke” and “ The Tide on Tantramar ”’ ; 
and there is a long piece of dialect foolishness, entitled “A Christ- 
mas-Eve Courtin’,” which shakes one’s faith in the author's taste 
and sense of humor; it is entirely out of place in the collection. 
Of “Ave,” the ode for the Shelley centenary, we have.already writ- 
ten in these columns. It is Mr. Roberts’s most elaborate work, and 
is unquestionably the finest thing he has written. He has a rare 
poetic gift, a fine command of language, an accurate knowledge of 
the re act of verse, and a faculty for discovering attractive sub- 
jects for his poems. 

A number of the poems in‘ The Magic House” (3), by Mr, Dun- 
can Campbell Scott, have already appeared in Scribner's. Brought 

together, they make a creditable volume. and the best of them—some 
of the shorter lyrics— are very good indeed. One notices a few flaws 
in the workmanship, here and there, and it is evident that Mr. 
Scott's ear is not always sure of the rhythm of his lines; but, gen- 
erally speaking, the work is finished; spontaneous, delicate, melo- 
dious and individual. Like his brother singers, Campbell and 

Roberts, he is much given to desciptive writing, and in some in- 

stances, such as “At Scarboro’ Beach,” “A Summer Storm” and 

“A Flock of Sheep,” the mere cataloguing of impressions has a 

tiring effect upon the reader. His sonnets, too, resemble theirs 
in kind, although he is less successful than either as a sonnet- 

writer, Where he succeeds best, and where he excels, is in such a 

bit of stirring narrative as “At the Cedars,” or in this exquisite 

* Song” :— 
‘* Here’s the last rose, 
And the end of June, 
With the tulips gone 
And the lilacs strewn; 
A light wind blows 
From the golden West, 
The bird is charmed 
To her secret nest: Here’s the last rose, 
Here’s the last rose. And the end of the tune.” 
We extend to Mr. Scott a hearty welcome. His “ Magic House” 
is stocked with many delights, sweet with charming music and gay 
. with bright pictures, 


In the violet sk 

A great star shines, 

The gnats are drawn 

To the purple pines; 

On the magic lawn 

A shadow flows 

From the summer moon; 





‘¢ Ghazels from the Divan of Hafiz ’’ 
Done into English by Justin Huntly McCarthy. Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 

THE ghazels of Hafiz, or odes of the Persian Anacreon, are cer- 
tainly worth popularizing among English readers. The author of 
the present version is the son of one of the well known Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and has already contributed to our knowl- 
edge of Persian poetry by his prose rendering of Omar Khayyam. 
Prose is also the medium through which he has “ done into Eng- 
lish” the selections under consideration from HAfiz’s poetical 
Divan, In a dévdan, or collection of short poems by a single 
author, the poems are arranged alphabetically according to the 
Persian order of letters. Mr, McCarth has imitated this by 
placing first those odes which in his English version happen 
to begin with A, and so on, without regard to the usual Persian 
order, This departure, of course, is perfectly legitimate. If he 
strictly insists, however, on his English alphabetical order, one or 
two of his ghaze/s will need replacing; ode xxiv, for example, be- 
ginning “ She is not the beloved,” should not be among the A's; 
and again, the stanzas on p. 58, commencing “ When in the 
midst of prayer,” should assume a position toward the end of the 
book among the other W’'s.. These matters, however, are trifles. 
More important is the version itself. 

The author does “not profess to form a crib,” and he dis- 
claims any attempt “to swell the sum of Oriental schol- 
arship”; but the rendering he has given is in general a faithful 
representation of the Persian. In making.selections from Hafiz, 
however, it is evident that his,choice has largely been governed by 
the renderings in Robinson's “Persian Poetry for English Read- 
ers,” Glasgow, 1883, a book printed for private circulation. This 
work the present translator has plainly followed, not only in the 
choice of ghaze/s, but very often also in form, phrase and word. 
A parallel reference to McC. iv—R, Ixxviii; McC. xiv—R. xii; McC, 
IxxviiimR, lvi; McC. cxxiii-R. xlix, and many others, will prove 
this point. Interesting to the technical scholar is a comparison of 
- two versions of the famous ode (McC, xxxv—R. i), begin- 
ning :— 

Agar an turk i shirdsi ba-dast drad dil i mda-ra, 
These are the famous stanzas, it will be remembered, in which 
the passionate Hafiz offers to give the cities of Samarkand and 
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Bokhara “for the dark mole” on his mistress’s cheek; and it was 
for this piece of recklessness, if we are to believe the amu 

though unauthentic tradition, that he was sternly taken to task 

the great conqueror Tamerlane, for sc lavishly offering to bestow 
cities which were not a poet’s to give. The minstrel’s response— 
“Sir, it is just this generosity that has reduced me to my present 
impoverished and suppliant position "—was equal to the occasion 
and delighted Tamerlane by its quickness. The ode itself is wor- 
thy of a translator’s best efforts. Mr. McCarthy should certainly 
have made reference in the preface of his present book to the work of 
his predecessor, Robinson, from whom he has derived so much aid, 





Mr. Francis Thompson’s ‘‘ Poems ’’ 
Boston: Copeland & Day. 

IT IS A CHARMING piece of book-making that contains these 

poems of a new British writer named Francis Thompson, and the 

ublishers’ brief notice of the author: is of a kind to excite one’s 
interest. and make strong the expectation of something more than 
ordinary in the verse. In this notice we are told that Robert 
Browning, shortly before his death, wrote to Coventry Patmore : — 
“The verse is, indeed, remarkable, even without the particulars 
concerning its author. It is altogether extraordinary that a young 
man so naturally gifted should need incitement to do justice to his 
conspicuous abilities. Pray assure him, if he cares.to know it, that 
I shall have a confident expectation of his success.” We are fur- 
ther informed that if these “ particulars concerning” Mr. Thomp- 
son might be published, they would make a new chapter in the 
history of Bohemian genius, 

After a reading of these poems, with all deference to the shade 
of the great Poet, it is difficult to find in what particular feature 
“ his conspicuous abilities’ were shown. To us Mr. Thompson's 
verse is conspicuous for little else than an exuberant use of infe- 
licitous and unusual words combined with an entirely loose and too 
free handling of rhymes and metres. In one of the poems wherein 
we assume that Mr, Thompson's individual characteristics are to be 
noted, we get such lines as :— 

‘* In thy feasting-flagon’s impurpurate glows ! 
* * * * * 
The sopped sun—toper as ever drank hard— 

Stares foolish, hazed, 
Rubicund, dazed, 
Totty with thine October tankard, 


* + * * * 
The wassailous heart of the Year is thine! 
* a * * ' «* 


Day s dying dragon lies drooping his crest, 
Panting red pants into the West.” 

Thése are from “A Corymbus for Autumn.” The inebriety of 
this poem is delirious and tremendous. “ Panting red pants” is 
superlatively comic. Among the * Poems on Children” there is 
one on “ The Poppy,” which Segiat as follows :— 


‘* Summer set lip to earth's bosom bare, 
And left the flushed print in a poppy there: 
Like a yawn of fire from the grass it came, 
And the fanning wind puffed it to flapping flame. 


With burnt mouth red like a lion’s it drank 
The blood of the sun as he slaughtered sank, 
And dipped its cup in the purpurate shine 
When the eastern conduits ran with wine. 


Till it grew lethargied with fierce bliss, 
And not as a swinked gipsy is, 
And drowsed in sleepy savageries, 
With mouth wide a-pout for a sultry kiss.” 
The badness of these lines needs no comment. 
stanzas of the same poem are better :— 

‘* The sleep-flower sways in the wheat its head, 
Heavy with dreams, as that with bread: 
The goodly grain and the sun-flushed sleeper 
The reaper reaps, and Time the reaper. 


The closing 


I hang ’mid men my needless head, 
And my fruit is dreams, as theirs is bread: 
-The goodly men and the sun-hazed sleeper 
Time shall reap, but after the reaper 
_The world shall glean of me, me the sleeper!” 
Mr. Thompson evidently possesses talent—and perhaps of no 
ordinary kind; now and then in this volume one is made to 
that the poet has caught a new fancy or fashioned a new fi 
and the general character of verse may fairly be said to be indi- 
vidual. But, with only this evidence of his abilities to judge Dy, 
there would seem to be a great necessity for Mr. Thompson to 
his Pegasus, and to restrain his proclivities to indulge in adjective 
gymnastics. 
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Fiction 

JANE ALLEN—or Gertrude Smith, as we believe her true name to 
be—is a new writer, and a writer of the new literature. Those 
whose conscientious practice it is to read more of the magazines 
than the absorbing pages of advertisements at the end, have for some 
time been talking of the American Maeterlinck, of her masterful, 
true sketches of life and conversation as they are—not, we may add, 
as it is pleasant or profitable to read about, ih as they are 
at the fireside of the common people. Such literature, beyond a per- 
adventure, it is our duty to encourage. The people have spoken 
—hark! let us see what is the manner of the author of the volume 
entitled “ The Rousing of Mrs, Potter, and Other Stories.” Her 
young Lochinvars, although they come out of the West, do not 
wear drooping plumes—not they,—but we know about their under- 
clothes, as thus :—‘* Mrs. Jones looked up from the ironing board with 
ared face. She was quite damp with rspiration. ‘Aggie,’ she 
said, ‘go out and tell Joe to tell the hired man to come in and get a 

jece of cheese.’ Aggie went out and told Joe, who found the 

ired man in the barn and told him that Mother wanted him to fe 
in and get a piece of cheese. The hired man was tall and usually 
wore red underclothes, He went in and Mrs. Jones gave him a 
piece of cheese. It was yellow cheese, and quite fresh, the kind 
the hired man liked.” This, we modestly confess, is merely an at- 
tempt at Miss Smith’s genre. Of course, it is not as beautiful as the 
real thing, but we think it like. So if 4 rod est mort, vive la reine / 
we cry, for the mantle of the Rev. E. P. Roe is not to seek, and in 
this all true Americans will rejoice. Henceforth those who com- 
plain of the colonialism of our literary organs can forever confute 
their enemies. Did any hero of Sir Walter Scott ever wear red 
underclothes? We trow not, by our halidome! But then, hali- 
domes are out of fashion. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





ALICE IN WONDERLAND would have been delighted with 
“ Apprentices to Destiny.” It is all conversation, But when we 
come to saying more of this new novel by Lily A. Long, there is 
hesitation. A novel out of the West must to-day always claim re- 
spectful and serious consideration, for it is to that bourne we fain 
would look for the American literature that is to be—a literature 
purged of fads and fashions—a free, wholesome, hearty literature, 
in which we can take honest satisfaction. Miss Long contends 
that the life of the cultivated folk of our trans-Mississippi cities is 
worthy of chronicle, and her thesis is undeniable. We have ex- 
amined her work, then, with every hope of being able to praise 
without restraint —but her success is not yet. We know that Miss 
Long has read many books; that she is accurate in her observa- 
tion and is only occasionally provincial: and we can forgive the 
naive and quaint hint of a Pennsylvanian ancestry contained in such 
characterizations as ‘‘ he spoke with a soft avoidance of all final 
r's that conveyed an indefinable suggestion of habitual indolence.” 
There are, moreover, many pages of narrative which are lively and 
above reproach. But the book is very long, much longer than a 
more experienced writer would have made it. Miss Long is still 
on her promotion, and we are frank to express our hope in her 
future as a novelist, but we must conclude with regret that we 
were not interested in “ Apprentices to Destiny.” (Merrill & 
Baker.—_—AMONG THE BEST of the innumerable stories for 
young and old having Columbus and the discovery of America for 
their subject, must be classed “ Out of the Sunset Sea,” by Albion 
W. Tourgee. This historic tale deals with England and Spain at 
the same time, giving a panoramic view of the happenings in both 
countries in which figure the partisans of the Roses, the Moors, Co- 
lumbus, the Cabots, and, above all, an English lad of noble nt- 
age, destined for the Church, but thirsting for adventure. e has 
heard Columbus’s brother speak, at Cabot’s house, of the plan to 
sail Westward to Cathay, and obtains his father’s permission to 
fight the Moors in Spain before taking the priestly vow. Once in 
Spain, he succeeds, of course, in evading bie guardians, gets into 
trouble with the Holy Office, and joins Columbus's fleet at Palos. 
Judge Tourgee has turned to good advantage the romance of this 
period in the world’s history, and his tale will give boys a wider 
view and a deeper knowledge of that great episode. Miss Aimée 
Tourgee has contributed a series of clever illustrations, and the 
ublishers provided a title-page in which they have sacrificed 
uty and proportion to originality, (Merrill & Baker.) 
_ MRS, ALEXANDER continues the even tenor of her way and the 
interest in her stories. They are all somewhat trashy, occa- 
sionally a little vulgar, and invariably sentimental; but in each is 
found that strange gift of pleasing which brings popularity. Her 
books appeal to the masses, and are written for them with a nicety 
adjustment that should be employed on work of a more am- 
bitious nature. As it is, her admirers will find in “ A Ward in 
Cc all the qualities of plot and character for which t 
buy her tu Sam, the eovller pan Of ae aaedrthcemend 
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with consummate skill, and it is only towards the end, where the 
inevitable complications and misunderstandings occur, that the 
story drags for a short period. This author's character-sketches 
are usually slight and conventional—cut, everyone of them, after 
certain patterns that have been tried and found to be popular ; but 
the ward in chancery of this story possesses-several traits that are 
original, and Lady Temple discloses herself toward the end in a 
light that entitles her'to a word of praise. She is, happily, the only 
aristocrat in the story;'the others, including the heroine, belonging 
to the upper middle-classes, among whom Mrs. Alexander is so 
much better at home than among the nobility, which persists, how- 
ever, in forcing its way into her stories at behaving there with 
inexplicable snobbishness, On the whole, it is a very interesting 
story, and it is very well told. (D. Appleton & Co.)——-How a 
private in the — army won the hand of an heiress is narrated 
in “ A Soldier and a Gentleman,” by Mr. J. Maclaren Cobban, who 
gets over the difficulties of character-drawing by omitting it alto- 
gether. Still, there is plenty of excitement and movement in this 
tale, and the reader will hardly regret the lack of psychological elab- 
oration when he can contem Tate in his mind’s-eye the big, health 
ex-guardsman and his equally tall, noble friend of the same branc 
of the Queen’s service. There is a wicked old baronet who comes 
very near making the soldier and gentleman behave like a cad; but 
when the latter discovers the true meaning of the plot into which 
he has been drawn by deceit, he promptly disentangles himself, 
and sets matters right all round, thereby preventing a gross decep- 
tion, foiling the wicked baronet, and incidentally winning for him- 
self love, position and wealth. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) 





THE fine old-fashioned atmosphere of romance and melodrama 
is about Mr, Bret Harte’s new book—a free tonic atmosphere, as 
in the earlier days when this accomplished writer won his fame. 
No polished villain ever enslaved the heart so completely as do 
those which are here pictured for us. Mr. Jack Hamlin, Sefior 
Ramon Martinez and Yuba Bill are not new characters, but they 
cannot be ousted from their niches in that shrine 

‘* Where his work-a-day soul put by 
Man worships and talks and is glad.” 

To sit in the comfortable reading-room of a New York club after 
a delectable dinner and read Bret Harte discoursing of the breezy 
days of California’s vigorous youth,—who can name a sweeter 
pleasure? These particular stories, collected under the name of one 
of them," A Protégée of Jack Hamlin,” contain as much meat as any 
we remember. The “Ingénue of the Sierras” is in its way a pure gem, 
such a story as should ropounded for a model in that much- 
needed clearing-house for literature which. some one has of late 
suggested, On the other hand, when our author leaves the soil 
of his youth, asin ‘The Heir of the M'Huleshes” (the longest 
story here presented, and a record of experience in the Consular 
Service of the United States), we cannot recommend his bouquet. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





In “A Superfluous Woman” we meet again the high-born dam- 
sel, beautiful and with rank and fortune kneeling at her feet, who 
sees the hollowness of it all, and flees from London to live and 
work among the lowly. She chooses clean and wholesome poor 
people, however, and meets her fate in the Scottish Highlands, in 
the form of a farmer’s son whose face impresses her “ with the un- 
conquerable quality of mass,”” The massive Scotchman lets her 
save his life, and saves hers in return, succeeding, of course, where 
Lord Heriot, “the greatest catch of all Europe,” had failed. But 
the superfluous woman remembers London and society and Socéety 
Echoes ; she feels the force of caste prejudice and reasons with her 
love, until the story is concluded in a ar that is original. There 
is some excellent writing in the book, which is well worth reading. 
(Cassell Pub. Co.)——VIRGE REESE PHELPs’s “ Pansy Stories 
are eight in number, and in no way remarkable. Destined for 
children, they possess but little interest. The old minister who is 
requested to send in his resignation that a younger man may take 
his place, is one of the author's favorite — The hand of the 
beginner is discernible on ni page. (Boston; A. I. Bradley & 
Co.) WILLIAM BLACK’s “ The Penance of John Logan, and 
Two Other Tales” has been added to the uniform edition of his 
works, ‘“ The New Prince Fortunatus ” is also in this edition, 
leaving but two more volumes to be published. (Harper & Bros.) 
——REMINISCENCES of childhood aré becoming the fashion, and 
Mr. John Reid has added to our knowledge of the ones that knew 
themselves best of all in “A Chronicle of Small Beer,” which is not 
dignified, and wherein the only posing occurs when the author de- 
scribes the feeling of aristocratic exclusiveness wherewith he aired 
his new clothes. He remembers with a sigh his first love, his grand- 
mother, his parents and the cook, and seems to have been, on the 
whole, an amusing little fellow. The book is eT and very 
clever in parts. (J. Selwin Tait & Sons. ——Dr. A. CONAN 


The 


DOYLE has closed the career of his now famous detective genius in 
the “Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes,” containing twelve tales, in 
the last one of which, the account of the crowning work of his 
career, Holmes is killed. That Dr. Doyle has found among the 
dead man’s papers the records of many more crimes and their de- 
tection is very likely, and his admirers need, therefore, not despair 
of hearing — at some future day of the man’s supernatural 
sagacity. ether Sherlock Holmes’s reputation will. endure as 
long as that of M. Lecocq is a question that will rise in many minds, 
(Harper & Bros.) 


Mr. W. E. NORRIS was determined to write a three-volume 
novel when he began “ The Countess Radna,” and he succeeded 
—in a measure, It may not be artistic to introduce a side-intrigue 
when the tale has been half told, but it is expedient in that it ~~ 
to fill the pages. The subject matter of this novelette within the 
novel is not uninteresting in itself, and, as the author tells it in al- 
ternate chapters, it does not interfere materially with the main 
story, the reader being safe, in case he does not care for Lady 
Florence's infatuation for a public singer, to skip, and yet follow 
without interruption the strange adventures of the Hungarian 
Countess and her English husband. She is exceedingly rich—the 
last representative of a great house,—and he is a simple country 
squire of moderate fortune. Having no near relations, the Count- 
ess has lived alone for many years, and has had many offers before 
she meets her fate. But she only wants to marry the man who 
can show that he would be her master, and she believes that 
Douglas Colborne is that man, because she has fallen in love with 
him : she does not know that even the weakest man is the master of 
the woman who loves him. re: life proves too dull for the 
— grande dame of Paris and Viennese society, and ere long 
she leaves her husband for a reason that must be perfectly intelli- 
gible to Mr, Norris, since he has written a long story about it, but 
which seems puerile to the unprejudiced reader. There is, of 
course, an element of unfounded jealousy, and—the Countess has 
the bad taste of discussing her family affairs with a preposterous 
Sicilian nobleman, who furnishes the humorous element of the 

Mr. Norris's humor is not very enlivening. It all ends 

very sadly, though most appropriately for an Anglo-Saxon reading 

ublic, which loves to be chided with fond gentleness for its insu- 

rity, and then to find at the end that the foreigners are all turned 

out by the author, and that he has allotted the happiness, the future 

and all the rewards of virtue where they belong—to the English 
characters of his story. (Lovell, Coryell & Co.) ' 


“ HER PROVINCIAL CousIN,” by Edith Elmer Wood, in the 
Unknown Library, is a story of Brittany with a great deal of deftly 
applied local color, The tints are reminiscent, once or twice, of Mau- 

nt and Pierre Loti; but thereis a great deal of original observa- 

tion, and the descriptions are vivid and artistic, the “‘ Pardon,” es- 
oe being strongly sketched. The plot of the story is old, but 
t is handled independently. (Cassell Pub. Co.)——“ Gop's WILL, 
and Other Stories,” by Ilse Frapan, translated by Helen A. Mac- 
donnell, is another volume in the same series, It is dull with the 
worst kind of Teutonic dulness and conventionality, and very dis- 
appointing to those who have associated Ilse Frapan’s name with 
better work. (Cassell Pub. Co.——— THE STRIKE AT SHANE’S” 
is a sequel to “ Black Beauty,” and consequently deals with cruelty 
to animals and its consequences, The strikers in this story are 
horses and hens and all kinds of domestic animals, the aim be- 
ing to demonstrate to the reader how much he is beholden to the 
dumb creatures of the earth and the air for his sustenance and hap- 
iness. (Boston: American Humane Educational Society.—— 

OR.the benefit of children who are wiser than their parents, Uncle 
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Charley has written ‘‘ The Little Old Man,” which is the story of a 
little girl who received the power to make her mother obey her for 
one day. (Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen.) ——* SYLVIE AND BRUNO 


Concluded” leaves the reader in a conflicting state of mind after 
he has finished it, To be true, there are the Professor, Mein Herr, 
the Gardener’s song and the nonsense that means so much, but yet, 
this is no longer the Lewis Carroll of “Alice in Wonderland.” He 
has one more serious in his attacks on what in his opinion 
are abuses, and he discusses them with less disguise. There are 
es of dinner-table conversation that is cleverer and much more 
illiant than soyting found in “ Dodo,” but the book does not 
even pretend to appeal to children, if we except “ Bruno's Picnic ” 
and the ballad of “ The little Man that had a little Gun,” Mein 
Herr’s government with many kings and one subject—“ you see the 
Kings would be sure to make laws contradicting each other, so the 
Subject could never be punished’’—and all the paradoxical clever- 
ness are meant for — folks only. Mr, Harry Furniss’s illus- 
trations are remarkably good, even for that accomplished artist. 
The frontispiece is one of the most delicate things he has ever done. 
(Macm & Co.) 
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IN THE TOWN of Easthorpe, in England, there lives an iron- mA 


monger with his wife and one daughter, Catharine. Furze is the 
largest ironmonger in Easthorpe, and sells not only ironmongery, 
but ploughs and other agricultural implements. At the back of the 
shop is a small foundry in which all the foundry work of the town 
is done. Furze and his wife have much in lifeto be thankful for, 
and but one thing that they could twist into even the semblance of 
across. This is their daughter, Catharine uses what language 
she pleases and does as she feels inclined, and her father and mother 
finally agree to abandon their simple mode of life and move into a 
fashionable quarter of the town, where the improved associations 
may benefit the girl. She is made of better material than they, 
however, and in the end saves her father from financial ruin, and 
by her complete self-abnegation rises to a height that he has never 
dreamedof. This book is called ‘Catharine Furze,” and is by Mark 
Rutherford. Catharine herself is attractive and interesting, and as 
a picture of English middle-class life the volume is very readable, 
(Macmillan & Co,.)——-Two CHILDREN, living in Westmoreland 
with their father, are looking forward to the arrival of a new wife 
that he has just married and is bringing home to them. The 
young woman’s mind is filled with ideals as to her husband, his 
children and the beautiful old place where her life will hereafter be 
passed. The children are very much amused at this. Their ac- 
quaintance with their father has been much wider and deeper than 
hers, and they have an amused contempt for the person who en- 
deavors to idealize him, They are content to say-nothing, how- 
ever, and allow her to work out her own salvation in her new 
sphere. She does it in a very effective way, but we are really less 
concerned with her than with the children—a boy and a girl whose 
fortunes we follow with considerable interest from this time forth, 
Alan comes very near being killed, and his recovery is for some 
time a doubtful thing. It is this that gives the title of “ The Face 
of Death” to the story. There is no serious fault to be found with 
it, and it is readable, which is more than can be said of most Eng- 
lish novels of the present day. It is by E. Vincent Briton. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 





“GARRICK’S PUPIL,” translated from the French of Augustin 
Filon, is a story of the celebrated Miss Woodville, one of the bright- 
est lights of the stage in her day, whose friends became so enthu- 
siastic about her as to collect among themselves the money to have 
her portrait painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. In fact, the opening 
chapter of the book describes the first sitting she gave to Sir loan 
for this picture. Incidents follow each other after this, thick and 
fast. Lord Mowbray and his henchman, Lebeau, are introduced, 
the latter carrying out the former’s nefarious schemes without ques- 
tion or hesitation. The time comes, however, when even he rebels, 
and this is when Lord Mowbray’s designs upon Miss Woodville 
come to be the one aim and object of his life. Lebeau makes up 
his mind'to protect the girl at all hazards, and loses his life in the 
effort. Much of the turbulent history of those times is introduced 
into this little volume—too much, it is to be feared: the action 
quite takes one’s breath away. It deals with large subjects, but 
can scarcely be considered of importance. (A.C. McClurg & 
Co.) RICHARD ESCOTT was an important person in the world, 
the owner of a great name and position. He was free to degrade 
them, and he degraded them; he had power to drag others down 
in the mire, and ) dragged them down. He had lived his life in 
placid acceptance of acknowledged wrong, and all the world was 
the worse for it; while he himself had been thoroughly happy for 
about twelve hours. When his turn came to face the lonely pas- 
sage into eternity, not one thought of duty done, of a day well spent, 
or even of pleasure enjoyed, came to him to brighten his darkness. 
It is with this man’s career that the story which bears his name, 
“ Richard Escott,” deals—a character racy enough in itself to be of 
some interest, but handled with so little skill that it is only disa- 

eeable. The book is,on the whole, ming. It is by Edward 

. Cooper. (Macmillan & Co.)——THE RECIPE FOR DIA- 
MONDS,”’ by C, J. Cutcliffe Hyne, takes its readers first to Norway, 
where two college friends bent on hunting and fishing meet for the 
first time in a long while. From Norway we go with them to the 
Balearic Islands, and engage with them in scientific experiments 
looking to the manufacture of diamonds from the allotropes of car- 
bon, It is all nonsense, of course, and very uninteresting nonsense 
at that. The motive is an indifferent one, and the characters are 
poorly drawn, (D. Appleton & Co.) 








Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Shakespeare's Sonnets Set to Music.—The Academy states that 
three of the Sonnets have been recently set to music by Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie, and sung at a concert in London. The setting of 99 
is said to have been the best of the three; and, so far as I can learn, 
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it is the first time that this sonnet has attracted the musical com- 
posers. No. 29, on the other hand, has been a favorite with them, 
this the sixth time that the whole or a portion of it has been thus 
used. only other Sonnet that has been set more than twice is 
109, which es had four musical renderings. These figures refer 
only to published music. Mr. Richard Simpson set all the Sonnets 
to music, and after his death a dozen (, 6, 7, 27, 58, 595 63, 71, 73, 
81, 96 and 110) were selected for publication in 1878. Thirteen 
were set by Sir Henry Bishop; namely, 7, 25, 29, 33, 40, 54 (there 
are two other settings), 64, 73, 92, 97, 109 (three other settings), 
123 and 148. 

it is only within the present century that the Sonnets have been 
thus used, the earliest settings being those of Bishop and Horn, 
dating from 1819 to 1824. The songs in the plays were of course 
set to music in Shakespeare’s day, and some settings that are still 
extant date back to the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Morley’s “ It was a lover and his lass’’ (“ As You Like It,” v. 3) is 
dated 1600, and Dr. John Wilson’s “ To Shallow Rivers” (“ Merry 
Wives,” iii, 1) about the same time. An older setting of the latter 
song is given in Sir John Hawkins’s “ History of Music.” The 
curious reader will find much information on this subject in Roffe’s 
“ Handbook of Shakespeare Music” (1878) and the more complete 
“ List of all the Songs and Passages in Shakespeare Set to Music,” 
published by the New Shakspere Society in 1884. 

The Wedding-Ring in Shakespeare.—In The Critic of Feb. 
24, commenting on Mrs. Pott's revised Baconian pamphlet, I quot- 
ed her statement that “ there is not one mention in the plays of a 
wedding-ring,” and added that “the assertion is false, except so 
far as the word‘ wedding ring’ is concerned.” I knew there were 
many allusions to the ring in the plays, but assumed that Mrs. 
Pott was right in saying that it was not mentioned by name, I 
ought to have known that the lady is never to be trusted; and 
another reader now writes to remind me that in the “ Comedy 
of Errors” (ii. 2. 136) Adriana says :— 

‘* And from my false hand cut the wedding-ring, 
And break it with a deep divorcing vow.” 
This is the only instance of the word in Shakespeare. My corre- 
spondent adds that “ in the‘ Merchant of Venice’ (iii. 2, 172) and 
‘Richard III.’ (i. 2. 201 e¢ seg.) aring seems to be given as a pledge 
or token of betrothal.” So also in “Twelfth Night” (v. i. 
159):— 
‘* A contract of eternal bond of love, 
Confirm’d by mutual joinder of your hands, 
Attested by the holy close of lips, . 
Strengthen'd by interchangement of your rings” ; 
and elsewhere. In “ All's Well” (ii. 2. 24) we have an allusion to 
the old practice of marrying with a rush ring: “as Tib’s rush for 
Tom’s forefinger.” This was a mock ceremony which guileless 
maids were sometimes led to regard as a real marriage. e have 
many references to it in the old dramatists; as in Davenant's 
“ Rivals ":— 
‘\ T’'ll crown thee with a garland of straw then, 
And I'll marry thee with a rush ring.” 


Bacon and the Royal Society.—The Rev. H. H. Clapham of Los 
Gatos, California, sends me the following interesting note :— 

“ The explanation of Evelyn's evident allusion to Bacon, referred 
to in ‘ Shakespeariana ’ (Crz¢ic, Feb. 24), is to be found in the ‘ New 
Atlantis.’ The ‘Salomon’s House’ therein described is taken by 
Evelyn, and probably with some truth, to have been the original 
scheme from which what afterwards became the Royal Society 
took its rise. The following passages are in point :—*Amongst the 
excellent acts of that King, one above all hath the pre-eminence. It 
was the erection and institution of an order, or society, which 
we call Salomon’s House: the noblest foundation, as we think, 
that ever was upon earth, and the lanthorn of this Kingdom.’ ‘ For 
the several employments and offices of our fellows: We have 
twelve that sail into foreign countries. * * * Three that col- 
lect the experiments which are in all books. * * * Three that 
collect the experiments of all mechanical arts and liberal sciences. 
* * * Three that try new experiments. * * * Three that draw 
the experiments of the former four into titles and tables. * * * 
Three that bend themselves, looking into the experiments of their 
fellows * * * to draw out of them things of use,’ etc. 

“The ‘New Atlantis’ was written in 1624, about thirty-eight 
years before the Royal Society received its first charter (1662—not 
1645; the Restoration did not take place until May, 1660). This 
may account for Evelyn's statement that the society had been 

am almost forty years.’ Or , as ‘Acetaria, a Dis- 
course of Sallets,’ was not written until 1 , the * almost forty 
years" may refer to the period from , 1660, when the first 
recorded meeting of the societ oe At any rate, the above 
expression at the furthest us to the time of the writing 
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of the ‘ New Atlantis,’ and proves nothing more than that that most 
interesting little work contained the germ from which developed a 
world-famous institution.” 





London Letter 


THE PERFORMANCE by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, next Wednesday, 
of an English version cf Ludwig Fulda’s “ Der Talisman” brings 
before the public once more, in the person of the adaptor, one of 
the most interesting and suggestive figures in the new dramatic 
movement. Mr. Louis N. Parker is responsible for the readjusted 
version of the play, and, since this is the first occasion on which he 
has been count in such conspicuous society as that of the Hay- 
market company, it may not be without interest to note a few 
points in his career and personality. For anyone who has 
watched the history of the stage during the last five weeks must 
feel, as Mr. William Archer has already hinted, that Mr, Parker 
takes a very considerable place in any estimate we may endeavor 
to make with regard to the future of our dramatic development. 
He has new ideas, new methods and a fearless constancy to his own 
theories, and with these things for equipment a man may do much, 
It was almost by accident that Mr. Parker took to writing for the 
stage. From 1878 to 1890 he was engaged in quite other pursuits, 
During those years he was at Sherborne School, where, as music 
master, he brought the school concerts to a level altogether foreign 
to the usually crude performances which adorn the end of term, 
He established a powerful choir of some two hundred voices and a 
full orchestra of eighty pieces; and every Easter Monday he gave 
an oratorio, which was performed always with extreme finish. By 
his energy a fine organ was erected in the Big School, and the 
chapel services were rendered a musical treat. During his time at 
Sherborne it was perhaps the most musical of all the great public 
schools, 

But toward the end of the eighties he found himself suddenly 
troubled with deafness, and within a little while it became 
apparent to hin that the malady was increasing, and that he was 
no longer able to conduct his choir with surety. Under these 
circumstances he determined to resign his post, and, with that 
fecundity of resource which is so characteristic of him, he decided 
to turn what had hitherto been the relaxation of his life into its se- 
rious purpose. For years Mr. Parker had been greatly interested 
in the stage. During the holidays he had frequently superintend- 
ed the performances of a local band of amateurs, and somewhere 
about 1883 he had written a play called ‘“‘ The Bracelet,” which his 
company started rehearsing, but which he had withdrawn before 
tees feeling that it was unsatisfactory. It occurred to Mr, 

arker at once that he might now turn his buried talent to ac- 
count, and he boldly came up to town and started writing for the 
stage. The novelty of his work at once attracted the attention of 
Miss Alma Murray, who has appeared in one or two of his slighter 

ieces ; but for some time the critics did not take kindly to him. 

r. Archer, of course, perceived his promise at once; rough-and- 
ready reporters of the conventional school, however, condemned, 
as usual, the thing that was too high for them. Still, by the close 
of 1892, Mr. Parker had begun to “ bulk” large in dramatic circles. 
In that winter Miss Estelle Burnay produced at the Garrick a play 
of his, called “ David,” which, while it had many roughnesses, was. 
certainly a remarkable and very impressive piece of work, It was. 
full of the spirit of Ibsen, to whom, indeed, Mr, Parker acknow- 
ledges his allegiance, and the Subtlety and weirdness of its close, 
where the principal character—a doctor who has gone mad in his 
researches after a certain poison—tells the story of his crime in de~ 
lirium, was one of the most effective pieces of realism that have 
been presented on the modern stage. However, the play was too 
human for the general public, and Mr. Parker determined to 
abandon his more serious mood for the moment. In “ Gudgeons ” he 
has been delighting London during the past season with a feast of 
real wit and ingenuity, and now he comes forward as the adapter 
of Fulda, with the piece which he has re-christened “ Once Upon 
a Time.” He has several new plays on hand, and is full of schemes 
for the future. 

In society, Mr, Parker is a very interesting personality. He is 
exceedingly quick and spirited in conversation, and takes interest 
in almost every side of life. He is, moreover, bubbling over with 
humor, and possesses that happiest gift of the easy man—the fac- 
ulty of appreciating a laugh at his own expense. While he takes 
his own work seriously, in the sense that he always gives to the 
_ the best that is in him at the hour, he does not, “as some 

earned writers do,” believe that everyone who fails to appreciate 
him must be either a knaveorafool. Indeed, he is eager to assure 
you that he owes more to intelligent criticism than to his own in- 
vention. Mr. Parker is some forty years of age, wears a heavy 
moustache, and boasts “a laughing eye.” He is not tall, and ac- 
companies his lively conversation with the expressive gesture of the- 
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Continental, I know no saner nor more suggestive mind with which 
to discuss any matter appertaining to the stage. 

Within a few days, lieve, we are to have Mr. Ernest Rhys’s 
volume of Welsh poems, ‘A London Rose.” This title is surely 
rather strange, as much of the contents of the book will be taken 
up by an original attempt to reproduce the spirit and the metres of 
some of thos¢ old Cymric bards of whom Mr. Rhys has been so 
faithful a student. When I saw him the other day, he was just cor- 
recting the final proof-sheets, and very strange and not a little beau- 
tiful some of the ballads seem to be. Mr. Rhys is one of the earli- 
est members of the Rhymers’ Club; but I do not remember that he 
has hitherto published an individual volume of verse. His distin- 

ished services as editor of the Camelot Classics are,” of course, 

iliar to Americans, Mr. Rhys is married, and his wife is her- 
self greatly interested in literature. At this moment she has in 
course of preparation a little collection of cradle-songs. They live 
in a secluded little cottage in the Vale of Health, Hampstead, just 
under the shadow of the heath—the very cottage, by the way, in 
which Leigh Hunt used to live, and no great distance from the 
rooms that once belonged to Keats, I understand that Mr. Rhys 
will contribute to The Yellow Book, The advance paragraphs with 
reference to that much-spoken. of quarterly are beginning to appear, 
by the by, and it seems that the art-section is by no means to be 
confined to the newest and most revolutionary school, Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton is to contribute a picture to the first number, and 
Mr. Joseph Pennell will also be among the artists, It is an open 
secret that the President of the Royal Academy has a great admi- 
ration for Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s extraordinary designs; and it is 
pleasant to see the old and the new schools in such close com- 
munion, 

Mr. Swinburne’s new volume of poems, no slight event in the 
literary world, is promised in a few days, It is to be called “As- 
trophel,” and will include the verses which Mr, Swinburne has print- 
ed from time to time in the pages of Te Atheneum—among them 
that exceedingly fine tribute to Mr. William Morris, which everyone 
agrees in considering the most perfect thing he has done since the 
days of his prime. The new book will be very welcome. 

ONDON, 23 March, 1894. RTHUR WAUGH, 


Boston Letter 


THE HISTORIAN of the Pilgrims died on Friday last, and her 
work is unfinished, Jane G. Austin’s whole heart was in that 
work ; nothing interested her so much as delving into the records 
of her ancestors, who came to Plymouth in 1620, and in settin 
forth these records with the historical pictures of the other heroes o 
early days. Thus “ Standish of Standish,” “ Betty Alden,” “A Name- 
less Nobleman ” and “ Dr. Le Baron and His Daughters” came into 
being; of her other works, ‘‘ The Desmond Hundred,” “‘ Nantucket 
Scraps” and “ David Alden’s Daughter,” the last deals with the 
same period. A native of Worcester, Mrs. Austin, it is said, 
could trace her descent back to the Pilgrims through eight distinct 
lines, besides holding a family allegiance with the nameless noble- 
man, Francis Le Baron, It was not so long ago that I received a 
letter from her, speaking about her pleasant anticipations of com- 
eating the series of Plymouth books. Her “ Betty Alden,” which 
carried her stories on to the death of Miles Standish, in 1656, com- 
pleted the chronological series from the landing of the Pilgrims to 
the American Revolution. The fifth book, which now can never 
be written by her pen, was to deal, as she told me, with the period 
of the French Revolution, thus ending the sequence to be called 
the Old Colony Romances, Another letter, which I find filed away 
with this same note, contains an interesting comment on the de- 
scendants of Priscilla Molines, the wife of John Alden. “ The name 
was 0! ly Molines,” says Mrs, Austin, ‘and the family were 
descendants of one of those French Huguenots who, fleeing from 
France about the time of the massacre of St. Bartholomew (Aug. 
24, we settled upon the River Waal, and hence became known 
as Walloons, The name became corrupted to Mullins at an early 
day, as Bon: did to Bump, La Deuce to Dewson and De la 

Noye to no. William Molines and his family are mentioned 
by the name of Molines in the old records, both Dutch and English, 
but nothing more is known of them than that the werd consisted 
of William and his wife, their children pa and Priscilla, and their 
servant Robert Carter, or Cartier, all of whom, except Priscilla, died 
= the first winter, The name is also sometimes spelled Mul- 
es.” a 
All of Mrs. Austin’s family took a deep interest in the history of 
those early ree ¢ of Plymouth. Her mother, a poet and writer of songs, 
often the anecdotes and traditions of her native town ; her 
father was a ogist of distinction, and her brother, the Hon. 
ohn A. win, wrote “ The Pilgrim Republic,” a history of the 

Old Colony settlement. Mrs. Austin herself has said that she 
- found her quaint characters chiefly in old letters and records, For 
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instance, one day, while hunting through the family papers, she ran 
across the name of Betty Alden. It struck her fancy, and imme- 
diately she delving = the mass of papers to find all she 
could about this heroine, until finally she had worked up the ma- 
terial for an accurate description of her characteristics. It was not 
long that Lee & Shepard republished her first book, but that, 
as we know, is entirely different from the works which established 
her name in later days. Written during the War, it was called 
“ Dora Darling,” being the story of a vivanditre. It was in 1850 
that Jane Goodwin married Loring H. Austin, whose family was 
well represented in the Revolution, She herself was sixty-three 
years of age at the time of her death. 

That the sequel, or consequence —as you prefer to call it,—of the 
roduction of the Greek play at Harvard, namely, the performance 
y the students of Terence’s “ Phormio,’ may have preliminary 

éclat, the Latin department has prepared a new translation of the 
play that is decidedly interesting cod novel in its free use of modern 
idioms. To be sure the latest phrase of the day, ‘‘ Where am I at,” 
did not creep into this work, but there are others almost as striking 
in point of modern verbal corruption. There are “ what will Mrs, 
Grundy say,” “ you're a trump,” “ by cracky,” “ begad,” “ do you 
undred other 
lively phrases that the classicists have decided are the best idioms 
for rendering Terence’s slang, while Dorio is even made to declare 
that Phormio is one of those gifted beings about whom we hear 
so much nowadays, a “ mind-reader.” Prof. Goodwin. has written 
a prologue in Latin and also a translation of this new prologue in 
7 lish, which Crz¢éc readers will probably like to read, It is as 
ollows :— 


‘** That this to all be prospered is our prayer; 

Patrons of noble arts and judges fair, 

We are to act a play, a Latin one, 

By Tully witnessed and by Roscius done, 

The work of Terence; with such names as these 
To recommend us, we must surely please. 

I called it Latin, I was partly wrong; 

No doubt the verses to that tongue belong; 

But incidents and thought are purely Greek, 
The Latin part is but the words we speak. 

For just as that we call an English play 

Is what some Frenchman clever in that way 
Has made before: so Romans thought no shame 
To take from Greece and publish in their name, 
What use, then, now to offer you a play 

Not even native and long past its day, 

A scenic outline when in Greek 't was made, 
And now a faded shadow of that shade? 
Because while ages keep their steady pace, 
The aims and nature of the human race 
Continue still the same; their fear and woe, 
Their joys and their desires, no changes show. 
The Latin that we speak in Grecian dress 
Mirrors the nature of our age no less. 

Only the outward acts and garb are old, 

The rest is fresh as when ’t was first unrolled,— 
In that you saw another play of late 
Unwitting CEdipus's crimes and fate, 

Those were the deeds of heroes, tragic themes 
For which sublimity well fitted seems, 

The practiced art of actors, fine array 

And setting, with the fame of rare display. 
Our aim is lower. Mortal men are we, 

And so content the mimickers to be 

Of human joys and griefs; the gods may care 
For their own matters, men are our affair. 

Yet pray, these lowly things do not disown, 
They touch us nearer, being better known; 
The woes of Hecuba we've long outgrown.— 
Epidicazomenos was the Grecian name, 

In Latin, though, it Phormio became; 

Because the ‘star,’ a parasite, is one 

Named Phormio, by whom the most is done. 
Do you, adopting Terence’s famous line, 
‘I am a man; all that is man's is mine,’ 

Regard our novel effort with good will, 

That generous arts may thrive among us:still.” 

The Terence libretto is illustrated with very rare ictures, repro- 
ductions, for the first time accurately given, of the illustrations of 
the Vatican manuscript of Terence, written in the tenth century 
and now in the charge of the Pope. Pres. Eliot’s religious liberality 
at Harvard has reaped one temporal benefit, at least, for it was in 
good part through the efforts of the Rt. Rev. J. J. Keane, Rector 
of the Catholic University of America, that the privilege of 
these illustrations was obtained. It will be remembered that 


was Bishop Keane whom Pres. Eliot invited to lecture at Harvard, 
not very long ago, in that v 
last century 


course of lectures arranged in the 
one who sought to put down Catholicism. While 
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the young men at Harvard are getting ready for the Latin play, 
the young women at Radcliffe College have been presenting-Homeric 
pictures, acting out scenes from the “ Odyssey,” while the original 
Greek was being chanted to the music of a harp and a flute. 

In the lit field we have had little of interest, save the read- 
ing by Uncut Leaves. Col. R. M. Johnson, Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, Richard Hovey, Nelson Wheatcroft and Madame Janau- 
schek took part, together with Mr. Lincoln, the prime mover in the 
Club. 

In closing I will add that to-day the Rev. Dr, Edward Everett 
Hale is seventy-two years of age. He started yesterday, I under- 
stand, for Washington for a two weeks’ trip, but his friends would 
not allow him to go without a celebration, and therefore paid him 
the honors on Saturday night, As sturdy, vivacious and ener- 
getic as ever, Dr. Hale presents an admirable picture of unfailing 

outh, 
: BosTON, 3 April, 1894. CHARLES E, L, WINGATE. 


Chicago Letter 


THE FIRST PERFORMANCE in America of so beautiful an opera 
as Massenet’s “ Werther ” is an event worthy of much more than 
passing notice. The Italian Opera companies generally content 
themselves so easily with the old familiar favorites, some of which 
were made of such flimsy material that it was long since worn to 
shreds, that the production of something new and fine like this 
should be reused with delight. The enterprise of the manage- 
ment was not adequately encouraged on Thursday evening, for, 
though the audience was large, it did not fill the house. It was 
evident throughout, however, that the opera made a deep impres- 
sion, and several times the house was moved to great enthusiasm, 
The cast was excellent, but it is essentially a two-part opera, and 
Mme. Eames and Jean de Reszke carried off the honors. The 
libretto is founded upon Goethe’s tale, though it differs from it, es- 
pecially at the end. The opening scene is a pretty garden, where 
children are laughing and playing-a gracious picture of German 
family life. The father trains his children in op Christmas 
carols—carols which are repeated most effectively during the final 
tragedy. The gaiety and simplicity of this beginning suggest Irv- 
ing's production of “The Vicar of Wakefield,” and, indeed, the 
atmosphere of the opera throughout is much like that of the tragic 

astoral. In spite of the light-hearted warmth of the first scenes, 

oth are written in the minor key, and both are romantic, idyllic 
and melancholy. It is impossible to depict in so condensed a dra- 
ma the subtle emotional transitions in a mind like Werther's, but 
the libretto is amplified in passing through the composer's 
hands. His music suggests Werther’s isolated, dreamy life and 
the passions which suttonly engulf him—the joy, the misery, the 
unrest, the fleeting, troubled happiness, the surging passions, the 
selfish, uncontrollable despair. ith Charlotte’s colder nature the 
Frenchman has less opepetio, but he gives her some beautiful 
passages to sing, and her reflective solo at the beginning of the 
third act is especially lovely. All the gaiety of the opera is con- 
centrated in the character of Sophie, which was charmingly imper- 
sonated by Mme. Arnoldson. 

But the great réle is that of the tenor, which Jean de Reszke 
sang with a fervor unusual even for him. From the awakening 
near the beginning to the superb, impassioned duo in the third act, 
he was more than adequate; he seemed to feel the exhilaration of 
attacking and mastering this new problem. Mme. Eames, on the 
contrary, was somewhat ill at ease and constrained ; so that it was 
de Reszke who received an ovation. Throughout the opera the 
orchestration is extremely rich and beautiful, and it is interesting to 
see the way this French composer has capitulated to Wagner. 
There is a vast difference, of course, but Massenet’s use of motives, 
though restricted, is very apparent and decidedly modern. He at- 
tempts in the Wagnerian way, too, to make his drama a complete 
whole, using all legitimate scenic resources to assist in producing 
the effect he desires upon the imagination. The twilight silence of 
the stage in the first act before the return of Charlotte and Werther, 
and the flight of Charlotte in the last, are very effective, enriched as 
poss Bat by the fine orchestral setting. The opera is a dignified 
and important work, containing many exciting and inspiring pas- 
Sages; it is an exquisite and melancholy idyl. The local critics are 
somewhat undecided in regard to the music, and rather afraid of it. 
The 7rzbune considers it “seriously unequal,” and finds the chief value 
of the work in the instrumentation, The Record, which printed the 
most incisive and discriminating criticism, says :—Together with the 
unvarying richness of the orchestration, the close harmonies which 
melt and dissolve, one into the other, and the sugary sweetness of 
much of the melody, they [the passionate duos between Charlotte 
and Werther) make a characteristic showing 
senet at his best.” Nevertheless, this critic thinks that, in 

the Frenchman's hands, the dew has been bat anarggs | 
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Goethe’s flower. ‘ There is present every detail,” he says, “that 
should go to the making of a great opera, but yet it is not a _— 
opera, and there are but few moments where the composer shows 
the virile grasp of an original hand.” But though this estimate is 
just, the performance was one of the most delightful which this 
company has given. 

The seventh annual literary school arranged by the Chicago Kin- 
dergarten College was held here last week, Goethe being the sub- 
ject of the ten lectures delivered. The ms for these schools 
are prepared for the College by Miss Harrison and Mr. Denton J. 
Snider, who has been indefatigable in his efforts in behalf of this 
work. To Mr. Snider its undoubted success is mainly due, and 
his remarkable memory, combined with his intimate knowledge of 
the poets whose work has been studied, make his services invalu- 
able. Mr. Snider has been in a sense a pioneer, for he lived the 
life of a scholar in this Western country for many years before 
such attainments as his were properly resp-cted. He himself spoke 
last week upon “ Goethe as a Poet,” and upon “ The Four Trage- 
dies in Faust.” Prof. Richard G, Moulton discussed Marlowe's 
“Faust,” and Dr. Thomas, Mrs. Caroline K. Sherman, the Hon. 
William T. Harris, Prof. Swing and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie were 
the other lecturers, Each address was followed by a discussion, in 
which everyone was invited to join, These informal talks .were 
often spirited and interesting, and occasionally, as on the last morn-~ 
ing, brought out very original and brilliant ideas. At that meet- 
ing, Mr. Mabie's address upon “ Goethe's Method of Self-culture” 
was suggestive enough to occasion a good discussion, In his 
opinion “ the essence of culture is to secure the conditions to bring 
our powers to their greatest fulfilment and productivity.” And he 
found that Goethe was kindled by all three sources of culture— 
nature, life and art— hence the value of his work to humanity. 

The annual exhibition of water-colors held by the Art Insti- 
tute opens to-night. And the Ochtman collection is hung at 
O'Brien's. 

CHICAGO, 3 April, 1894. Lucy MONROE. 


William Robertson Smith 


THE LOSS TO scholarship in the death of Prof. Robertson Smith 
will be keenly felt, but not easily and exactly measured. Like all gifted 
students who die in their prime, he had planned to do, and would 
have done, more work, and work more elaborate and finished, than 
his published writings already show. He became prominent very 
early in his life—the article “ Bible,” in “ The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” was written when he was under thirty,—but the period of his 
productive authorship was afterwards abridged by editorial duties 
and by precarious and failing health, in addition to his self-effac- 
ing work in Bible revision and the demands of his successive of- 
fices at Cambridge. In three departments, however, he made a 
strong mark on his generation, that of Old Testament criticism, 
that of Shemitic philology, and that of the history of Shemitic 
religions, The battle for the right of Biblical science to handle its 
hn. scientifically, a battle which he conducted with great 
courage and brilliancy, he did, indeed, lose, but his defeat contain- 
ed the seeds of a great victory. He was driven from his professor- 
ship at Aberdeen, but he found a rich and congenial field of labor 
at Cambridge, and lived to see every Old Testament professor- 
ship in Scotland filled by men standing, in principle, upon his plat- 
form. 

“The Encyclopedia Britannica,” and the lectures which he de- 
livered and published “ to expound, in a manner intelligible to per- 
sons unacquainted with Hebrew, the problems and methods of 
modern criticism of the Old Testament,” have been wpa. agents 
in spreading the opinions he advocated. Seldom ularized 
scie:.ce been of more service to scholars, The notes added to the 
published volumes were numerous and The second edi- 
tion of “ The Old Testament in the Jewish Church’ was an 
dence of its scholarly worth as well as of its wide general effect. 
He had learned from Germany, of course. It cannot be said that he 
founded a new school of criticism. The specialists who took les- 
sons from him were such as sooner or later had his teachers, also, 
for theirs. But his work was independert. What he said had 
been, in substance, said already across the North Sea; he made 
it fresh by verifying and illustrating it anew, by his keen analysis 
and rapid combinations, and by the sense of a substantial and de- 
monstrable basis for the newer criticism which he was able to im- 
part even to reluctant minds, He issued no detailed commentary 
on any Old Testament book, although this was among his plans 
and he was well fitted for the task; what he did was to give 
suggestive and thoughtful surveys of the field, and notes on par- 
ticular detached 7S y 2 all the more attentively received and 
thoroughly appreciated for their comparative rarity. His philologi- 
cal —, as far as the public came to know it, was likewise frag- 
mentary. It appeared in some of the notes already referred to, 
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articles and paragraphs contributed to technical journals, or in brief 
special discussions in his later books. It appeared, also, in his 
private letters, so that scholars prized the opportunity of corre- 
spondence with him on professional as well as personal grounds. 
It was marked by breadth and accuracy of knowledge, penetration, 
discriminating judgment and a luminousness of expression that 
gave one the sense of seeing much farther into the subject than 
ever before. His lexical studies, occasional and all too few, are 
treasuries of sound scholarship. Of his elaborate book on “ The 
Religion of the Semites” only one volume has appeared —that dealin: 
with the ‘“‘ Fundamental Institutions.” It is greatly to “be hoped 
that something, at least, from the other two may yet see the light. 
In this field of inquiry into early religious usages, where historical 
construction finds but slender materials available, he was more ex- 
than elsewhere to the domination of theories, in which his 
t, quick mind was prolific, but which he usually kept well in 
hand and subjected to the severe tests of fact. His opinions here 
have not passed unchallenged. They are always worthy of con- 
sideration, and yet not always satisfactory. They stand as a man- 
ful attempt to a 
nature of the case more or less isolated and obscure. It is a goal 
which only repeated approaches can hope to reach. He has the 
merit of fixing his eye steadily upon it, and of taking at least a good 
step toward it. 
: f. Smith’s style was clear, vivacious and strong. He was a 
model lecturer, knowing what to presuppose in his audience, and 
how to instruct without becoming dry, or condescending, or puerile. 
He had the faculty, denied to many fine scholars, of so presenting 
the reasons for his opinions, that these opinions seemed necessary. 
He was a man of influence in the true sense. In controversy, al- 
though not violent, he could be sharp, and perhaps never took pains 
to be winning. But he was as sturdy a lover of truth as any Cov- 
enanter of them all, a sincere admirer of real learning and a de- 
spiser of shams—a warm friend to a favored few, and their helpful 
adviser and critic. His work will go on after him; his professor- 
~~ will be filled, but his place will not be taken. 
is work on “ The Old Testament in the Jewish Church " was 
published in 1881, “ The Prophets of. Israel” in 1882, “ Kinship 
and Marriage in Early Arabia” in 1885, agd the first volume of 
“‘ The Religion of the Semites,” on “ Fundamental Institutions,” in 
1889. He contributed to the ninth edition of “ The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,” of which he was the associate editor, the articles upon 
Biblical subjects, those on “ Bible” and “Hebrew Language and 
Literature’ bringing about the accusation of heresy that cost 
him the chair of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in the Free 
Church College at Aberdeen. 

Prof. Smith was born at Keig, Aberdeenshire, on Nov. 3, 1846, 
and was educated at the universities of Aberdeen, Berlin, Bonn and 
Gittingen. After his removal from his professorship at Aberdeen, 
in 1881, he became Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic at Cam- 
bridge in 1883, Librarian to the University in 1886, and Adams Pro- 
fessor in Arabic in 1889. 





The Drama 
Mounet-Sully as (Edipe-Roi and Le Cid 

CONSIDERABLE DIVERSITY of opinion exists regarding Victor 
—, merits as a dramatist, but no critic has yet been found 
bold enough to question those of Sophocles, and the first appear- 
ance of the French tragedian in what is thought by many to be his 
best réle was naturally awaited with great interest. The perform- 
ance was striking, apart from his share in it, from the very short- 
comings of its settings and of his support. On the rare occasions 
when a Greek play is produced, here or in Europe, great stress is 
laid upon the archeological accuracy of all the surroundings, and 
the consequence is that we are so intent on watching where the 
actors will come in or go out, and what the chorus is to do, that we 
forget to let ourselves go, and thus forfeit all illusion. As the Greek 
dramas were performed in great open-air theatres, and the actors 
were obliged, in order to be heard, to shout through wide-lipped 
masks, it was necessary for the dramatists to work on broad tines 
of screaming farce, bitter satire, or,tremendous tragedy, to appeal 
to emotions which could be felt in common by masses of people, 
and to choose plots with which they would be familiar. 

Of all the plays which have come down to us, “ CEdipus Tyra- 
nus” stands first as the most appallin ee? ever written ; itis 
also one of the most eigen examples a dramatic construction and 
development which has ever been put upon any stage. It does 
not need much imagination to feel again the vague sense of coming 
evil which must have run through a Greek audience, when the 
King, standing on his palace steps, calls down the vengeance of the 
os the murderer of Laius, unconscious that he is doomin, 

If; and from that moment the wave of horror “relents an 
recoils and climbs and closes” until it sweeps everything away. In 
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the present instance the supporting cast is respectable, but no 
more, and the setting commonplace—an ordinary stage, with the 
temple of Apollo on one side and the palace of (Edipus on the 
other, The strophes and antistrophes of the chorus are spoken by 
two Theban girls, to a pleasing and unobtrusive accompaniment of 
music which does not try to “be too correctly antique. The fine 
= and sombre face of M. Mounet-Sully suit the part well. 
is appearance in the palace portico was dignified and impressive, 
and he spoke the somewhat commonplace lines of the trans- 
lation with sonority and variety of emphasis; but not until he had 
to listen to the outburst of old Tiresias did he give proof of being 
— beyond a good and well-trained actor. The contemptuous 
indifference with which he endured the blind seer’s fierce assertion, 
evidently aimed at him, that the murderer of Laius, on whose head 
he had just called down a curse, was even then and there present, 
made a fine contrast to the growing terror and dismay with which 
he heard from his wife's lips, a little later, the manner of her first 
husband's murder at the three cross-roads, where he remembered 
to have slainaman. The agonized tension of his listening during 
this and the following scenes, while the horrible truth is Ban in 
on him by degrees, was very impressive, and when, at last, he 
strode - the eo steps, crying out that he was no longer fit to 
behold the light of day, the feeling of suspense which he left be- 
hind him was very real, and could only have been called out by 
something more than mere talent. The figure which reappeared a 
few minutes later, blinded and bleeding,groping its way and stumbling 
down the same steps, was profoundly tragic, and not to be forgot- 
ten. The dignity of kingship, the pride of a masterful nature, the 
strength of a strong man, all were gone, and we sawonlya mortal 
crushed to earth beneath an intolerable weight of guilt and sorrow, 
laid on him by inexorable fate. One gesture in the last scene 
was deeply touching. When his little girls were brought in to see 
him before he should wander into exile, he first grasped them 
in his arms and drew them close to him, and then, remembering 
his ghastly face, pushed them gently behind him, covering their eyes 
with his hands—a touch of nature or genius worthy of Eleonora Duse. 
In ‘*Le Cid” M. Mounet-Sully has another of the parts with 
which he is especially identified, but, in order either to appreciate 
or judge him justly, one must be in sympathy with the traditions of 
the French school of acting, or at least admit that they have a right 
to exist. Strange as it may seem to us, the French like to have 
their alexandrines strongly accented, and the ambition of 
every actor who is able to speak them at all, is to Convey delicate 
shades of meaning and expression, while preserving the swing and 
rhythm of the line. We are, of course, as free to consider them 
academic ‘as they are to think our classic theatre barbarous, but 
neither has a right to pronounce the verdict of one school upon the 
methods of another, It is probable that many of those who at 
first were inclined to consider the French tragedian's delivery as 
monotonous, were made to change their minds when they heard 
his admirably natural and varied reading of the long speech in stan- 
zas at the end of the first act of * Le Cid.” His acting through- 
out was picturesque, forcible and interesting, but he had to divide 
the honors with Mme. Segond-Weber, who made her second ap- 
earance in the part of Chiméne. Her talent has always been 
lanai to lie in the representation of strong and even violent emo- 
tion, and as the lover of Chiméne has killed her father, she has 
lenty of chance in the: present play. The struggle in her heart 
tween filial affection, the sense of the honor due to her house, and 
her love for Don Rodrigue was admirably rendered, and in the 
famous scene between her and Le Cid, in which he announced that he 
meant to let himself be killed by her champion, when she crept 
up behind him, as though drawn by a power stronger than her own 
will, spoke breathlessly the well-known line, “ Sors vainqueur d’ un 
combat dont Chiméne est le prix,” and then rushed from the stage, 
she made distinctly more effect than the star. The rest of the cast 
does not call for comment, and the setting was abominably bad. 
To put a Greek background behind Moorish arches, and to use 
the same street scene that figured in “ Hernani,” is a slight on the 
art of the management to the public and to an actor of the stand- 
ing of M. Mounet-Sully, 





The Kendals 

MR. AND MRS. KENDAL began a two weeks’ en — at the 
Star Theatre on Monday night with “ The Secon rs. Tanque- 
ray.” Mrs. Kendal has softened her interpretation of the principal 
in many details, and it gains by this treatment in force, con- 
viction and palatableness, although nothing can obliterate the dis- 
agreeable impression of the play. Mr. Kendal played the hus- 
band’s part with his customary carefulness. The program for the 
week beginning April 9 is as follows :—Monday and Wednesday 
and Saturday matinee, “The Ironmaster”; Tuesday and ‘Thurs- 
day, “ Still Waters Run Deep”; Friday, “ A White Lie ; and 

Saturday night, closing the season, “ A Scrap of Paper.’ 
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The Lounger 


W. J. L. WRITES TO ME :—“ It was kind of you to give as much 
space as you did to my conundrums, *‘ Is there such a quality in a 
literary production as absolute merit ?' and ‘If so, is there a man 
or woman in the country of the capacity to judge it by that stand- 
ard?’ However,I am not quite satisfied. You say ‘that the sim- 

le answer to the foregoing would be that no one is infallible.’ 

f there be absolute merit, cannot the judgment upon it be infal- 
lible? Is there not a standard as inflexible as the rules of a mathe- 
matical problem? And if there is not, after all these years of lit- 
erary effort, why is there not? Surely, there are examples enough 
of what is absolutely meritorious, to determine a standard. With 
a perfect knowledge of this standard, an editor is not, as you say, 
‘ just as likely to make mistakes as any other man’; at least, if he 
is, he doesn’t know his business, In other words, he is not ‘ of the 
capacity to judge’: which is my contention. You liken literary 
judging to judging of real estate futures, Am I to infer that lit- 
erary judgment is speculative? Or that merit is speculative? 
Literary popularity may ; 
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stance. I still insist that an editor cannot afford to make a maga- 
zine that nobody would read. He could not afford -it, either for 
the sake of his cash account or his reputation. What gain or glory 
would there be in os a magazine for waste-paper basket circu- 
lation? As for your “ Literary Commission,” my dear W, J. L., I 
don’t think much of it. Bodies of men have their prejudices as 
well as individuals, There is nothing for it, I'm afraid, but to take 
your chances, 
* * * 

SUCCESS IS AN UNKNOWN QUANTITY, but I do not think that 
it often comes without warning. First efforts in literature are not 
apt to be successful, or their success is not likely to be a lastin; 
success, There are very few instances on record of an untrain 
writer's jumping into fame with his first effort. An author may 
wake to’ find himself famous, but his fame will not have been 
made with his first book. “ Robert Elsmere” made Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward famous, but she had written other books and been a 
iterary worker for years before the publication of that novel. 
Rudyard Kipling’s fame was made by his first book, “ Plain Tales 

from the Hills,” but those 





be ; but are merit and po 
ularity necessarily related ? 
Editorial ‘foresight’ may 
enter into the judgment 
of the popularity of a liter- 
ary production, but does it, 
or should it, enter into the 
judgment of merit? There 
are varieties of standards, 
of course, just as there are 
varieties of mathematical 
problems; but two and two 
make four; and the sum of 
the three angles of a tri- 
angle is equal to two right 
angles, no matter under 
what conditions they are 
found. Doesn’t your argu- 
ment tend to the conclu- 
sion that the literary stand- 
ard of any editor is the 
standard of the paper or 
riodical that employs his 
judgment? And you ‘do 
not see’ how the ‘ interests 
of the business office’ ‘ can 
be made to enter into the 
question at all’? Why, 
my dear Lounger, you do 
see, for you follow that ad- 
mission by the facts in the 
case, to wit: the editor can 
not afford to make a maga- 
zine that nobody wants. 
That is, he must not buy an 
article he cannot sell. Is 
that a literary or a commer- 
cial standard? I do not 
contend that merit is of 
eater value than availa- 
ility, for it is not, by cur- 
rent standards; but 1 do contend that there is merit, just as well- 
defined and unquestionable to-day as it will be when posterity has 
passed its decree. Are you of the same opinion? If so, who is the 
man or woman of the capacity to judge by that standard? Would 
we not get more nearly an accurate conclusion if we had a Literary 
Commission, as it were, consisting of ten ope ents, instead of one, 


as we now have it, a consensus of which should decide as to the 
merit of the matter?” 


*_ * &* 


I'M AFRAID THAT there is no satisfying W. J. L. He does not 
want to be convinced, so I do not expect to convince him. I will 
try once more, however. If the manuscripts submitted have abso- 
lute merit, that fact will, no doubt, be recognized; but no editor 
can publish all the meritorious articles that are submitted to him. 
He is more likely to make mistakes in the line of fiction than in any 
other line, for taste enters largely into the judgment of novels. Mr. 
Howells, for instance, when he was editing The Atlantic, would not 
have accepted “ Vanity Fair,” On the ober hand, there are edi- 


tors who would have rejoiced to have the publication of such 
astory, I never hinted that lite udgment was lative. 
Literary popularity, however, is. Tosa clad to mae cues, to 
popelerty te not go hand in hand—the 

ider Haggard’s prose, for in- 


which fiterary merit and 
late Mr. Tupper’s verse, or Mr. 





F. Marion CrawrorpD, (From the World.) 


lain tales had appeared 
in journals before, and 
he was a trained writer 
when he met with his 
success. Mr. Crawford 
comes as near to the first- 
book success as any one I 
can think of. e had 
never published anything 
before “ Mr, Isaacs” a) 
peared, but he had written 
in almost every department 
of literature. He was a 
valued and constant con- 
tributor to The Crétic be- 
fore“ Mr. Isaacs" was pub- 
lished, and he had been a 
writer all his life. Very few: 
poms knew of Edward 
ellamy .before “‘ Looking 
Backward” was publish- 


ed; and graphical pape 
his autobi 
in the April Ladées’ jad 


Journal, you will find that 
he was a prolific writer be- 
fore that story was pub- 
lished. It was no hurried 
roduction, either. Mr. 
llamy had thought it out 
carefully before he put pen 
to paper, and when he did 
begin to write, he wrote 
with infinite pains. “ As 
well as I can remember,’ 
says Mr, Bellamy, “ ‘ Look- 
ing Backward’ began in 
earnest to be written in the 
fall or winter of 1886, and 
was substantially finished 
in the following six or t 
months, although rewriting and revising took up the following 
spring and summer. It went to the pre, Bor in August or Sep- 
tember, 1887, and, although promptly accepted, did not appear 
till January, 1888. Although it made a stir among the critics, 
w to the close of 1888 the sales had not exceeded ten thousand, 
after which they leaped into the hundred thousands.” 
¥ 


THE STORY OF GEN. Lew WALLACE’s “ Ben Hur” is not un- 
like this, He, also, had written several other books before the one 
that made his fame, and, as in the case of “ Looking Backward,” 
“ Ben Hur” lay dormant for months before it leaped into its almost 
unprecedented popularity. ron 

THE LITERARY ADVISER of the Messrs. Crowell writes to me, 
in behalf of that house :— We were interested in your account of 
the proofs of ‘ Marcella,’ but the English are not unique in their 
careful proof-reading. For instance, we are about to bring out a 
work on ‘ Socialism,’ by Prof. Richard T. Ely of the University of 
Wisconsin. Five first proofs are ‘ pulled,’ two of which goto the . 
author and three to experts in that subject. When these are re- 
turned, corrected, three more revises are furnished to the author. 
Thus no less than eight sets of proofs are read by the author and 
his colleagues ; and besides, there are the general office-supervision 
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‘The 


ant the reading performed by the proof-readers at the printing- 
ouse,” 
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-_ * * 


ONE OF THE MOST AMUSING things in Mr. Grossmith’s amus- 
ing entertainment is the clever parody of “ The Old Homestead ” 
type of drama; and one of the best points in that parody is the 

iscovery that the “ Homestead” is only twelve years old. How 
slightly Mr. Grossmith has exaggerated the tendency of Ameri- 
cans to apply the epithet old to things that elsewhere would be 
considered new, is well illustrated in last Sunday's 7ybune, where 
the sale of “the old Woolsey homestead” at Lenox is Teferred to, 
the house, as it appears from the same sentence, having been “ built 
in 1854." An “old homestead ” forty years of age! 





The Fine Arts 
The Exhibition of the National Academy of Design 

Mr. EDMUND C. TARBELL, who has hitherto claimed notice as 
a rather sensational painter of out-of-doors subjects, easily takes the 
first place at this year’s exhibition with a delightful portrait-group 
in a subdued tone, from which the violent contrasts of light and 
shade and color, which both made and marred his former pictures, 
are entirely absent. ‘ An Arrangement in Pink and Grey ” he calls 
it, and an arrangement it is as to the placing of the picture-plane 
roped seaioesge as to the lighting ; but, for the rest, it has all the look 
of a happy accident. e refer, of course, to the subject ; its treat- 
ment is in a high degree artistic. A young lady, in a loose gown of 
one lilac and pink, sits, half sup by cushions, on a sofa 

ronting the spectator ; and a friend is seated behind a small table 
near her, in the shadow of the window curtains. The interest is 
concentrated on the first figure, but the eye goes again and again 
from one to the other, always with new pleasure. The jury has 
complimented the painter by offering him the first Hallgarten prize. 
Mr. Tarbell’s beauty is slender and languid; Mr. Chase's, in 
“ After the Ball,” just the bry His portrait en more ap- 
peeprintely have been called “After the Battle,” for the combative 

ead rises victoriously out of a furious assemblage of brush-strokes 
that look like shreds and tatters of oe Interesting portraits 
abound. May Hallowell’s “ Portrait of a er,” Frank W, Ben- 
son’s “ Girl with a Fan” and “ Firelight,” and Cecilia Beaux’s 
“ Reverie” and “ Portrait” of an old lady, are ore g — 
ly; Frank Fowler's, of Mr. Charles A. » and C, Y. Turner's, 
of “ Henricus Mitchell McCracken, D,D.,” from their subjects ; and 
Carroll Beckwith’s, of “ Thomas A, Janvier, 4 in both ways, 
Of other figure subjects, Henry O. Walker’s “The Boy and the 
Muse” is one of those old themes of which we will never grow 
tired, so long as they are reset like this. The meaning, we take it, 
is that genius, the Muse's gift, must be kept hidden until the fated 
time ; but our pleasure in the picture does not depend on our at- 
taching any very definite meaning to it. We may rest content, if 
we please, with admiring the sober harmony of color and the grace- 
ful and somewhat abstract drawing, the indication of movement 
just begun in the boyish figure, the expression of both faces, with- 
out core Breede what it all signifies. But our pleasure is, or 
ought to be, increased when we can read the painter's intention. 
After a glance at this solitary example of /e sty/e, we can the more 
easily understand why naturalistic painting has resulted in impres- 
sionism and almost complete avoidance of line, as in Theodore 
Robinson’s “Tow-Path” and “ Washing Day,” both brilliant 
studies of sunlight, and in J. H. Twachtmann’s frozen “ Niagara.” 
In fact, if we wish to give a vivid impression of actuality, any 
refinement of line is more apt to bea hindrance than an aid. Even 
where it exists in nature, it cannot be perceived without some spe- 
cial effort of attention. 

In landscape, the most notable new departure is that of Mr. 
Stephen Parrish, who has taken to painting blue twilights and 
moonlights, and who shows some very pretty effects, in particular 
a view on Annisquam River, with a steep foreground and a distance 
of flat meadows and patches of silvery water. Mr, Inness has a 
I morning effect in the Catskill valley, Homer Martin a sombre 
* View of Caen,” Walter Palmer a small painting of trees gray with 
rime against ‘a rosy dawn, Thomas Moran a “Sunrise after a 
Storm,” in which values are ignored, but which is beautifully com- 
posed ; and George H. Smillie, R. Swain Gifford, W. Whittredge 
and Robert C. Minor show very géod examples of their work. 
Charles Parsons has been more liberal than nature often is with 
his icicles in the foreground of his effective North River winter 
view. Ina heap of ice-cubes which are lifted and let fall by ev 
tide, these picturesque accessories are broken as often as formed, 
and the conditions of atmosphere reproduced do not suggest a sud- 
den and rapid thaw. A small but very clever cattle piece by C. 
Morgan Mclithenny, “ May Morning,” and a large painting of live 
nature, by George Inness, Jr., are worth more attention than is 








usually accorded to our painters of animals. In Horatio Walker's 
“ The Harrower ” are little more than effective elements in a ve 
poetic landscape composition. We may add here that this 
year’s catalogue is preceded by a series of miniature essays by 
well-known artists and writers. Mr. Will H. Low writes on * The 
Nude,” Mr, Wilmarth on “ The Essentials of an Art School,” Wil- 
liam J. Linton on the question “‘ Has Wood-Engraving been injur- 
ed by Photographic Processes ?,” Daniel Huntington on “‘ The Na- 
tional Academy of Design,” Edwin H. Blashfield on “Why 
Should Municipal Art Societies Exist?” and Charles DeKay on 
“ The National Sculpture Society.” 

The prize-winners this year, besides Mr. Tarbell, are Henry W. 
Watrous, to whose * Bills” has been awarded the Thomas B, 
Clarke prize. The second Hallgarten prize has been given to Miss 
Edith Mitchell’s “ Hagar,” and the third to Mrs, J. Francis Mur- 
pi “ That Difficult World.” Miss Clara T. McChesney won the 

orman.W. Dodge prize with her ‘The Old Spinner.” This is 
the first time in the history of the Academy that women have won 
any. of the prizes other than the Dodge prize, for which only wo- 
men can compete. 





Art Notes 

MR. LA FARGE has been interrupted, by ill-health, in the prep- 
aration of a course of eight art lectures for delivery, next season, at 
Harvard. Feeling that he had better break off than break down, 
he has sailed for Italy (his first visit, we believe), and will remain 
away till early in June. 

—The suit against Prince Sciarra, for selling certain works of 
art and allowing them to be taken out of the country, has been de- 
cided against him in the Roman courts, subject, however, to an ap- 
peal to the Court of Last Instance. He has been ordered to restore 
the pictures, or, in default, to pay a fine of 500,000 Hive, King 
Humbert has cancelled by <n the additional punishment of 
imprisonment. The edict under which the conviction was obtained 
dates from the last century, and is only of force in the ex- Pontifical 
dominions, the Italian Government not having repealed it nor en- 
acted a law superseding it. By its provisions the Sciarra gallery 
was declared a trust, to be held for the enjoyment of the people of 
Rome, Italy has still no uniform law regulating the traffic in works 
of ancient art, though Prof. Villari, when Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, some years ago, introduced a bill, which did not pass. The 

ictures covered by the verdict against Prince Sciarra include a 
aphael, a Titian and a painting ascribed to Leonardo, but more 
likely by Luini. 

—A replica of Louis David’s important painting, “The Corona- 
tion of the Emperor Napoleon,” may be seen at the Southwest 
corner of Fifteenth Street and Fifth Avenue. The work is one of 
great dimensions, and the narrow room in which it is shown does 
not allow of its general effect being perceived. The painting was 
finished during the artist’s exile in Belgium, and the actual work 
upon it is all very likely to be credited to his assistants, The 
original is in the Louvre. 


—A medallion portrait of the late Bishop Brooks, by Mr. Ralph 
B. Goddard, is to be seen at the Macbeth Gallery. It is in bronze, 
about half life-size, and is valued as a very faithful likeness. 


—The modified designs for the reverse of Mr. St. Gaudens’s 
medal have failed to please the discriminating and modest art 
judges of the Senate Committee, who insist that the matter is now 
entirely in the jurisdiction of the aap srg of the Treasury. Mr. 
Carlisle, on the other hand, declares that he has not had time to 
give much attention to the matter. A movement has now been 
started, having for its aim the appointment, by the Secretary, of a 
committee of men and women with a national reputation for cul- 
tivated judgment in art matters, who shall pass upon the original 
design and the progeped substitutes, and select the best. As the 
_ objection against the substitutes is the same as that against the 
original design, the drapery being declared by the Senators to be 
as suggestive as the nudity itself, this plan does not seem to be 
practicable, the possibility of resolutions of inquiry and censure by 
the Senate Committee, which must of necessity have weight wit 
Mr. Carlisle, remaining. The final outcome will probably be the 
rejection of the design altogether, and an invitation to Mr. St. Gau- 

dens to prepare another, 





Notes 
A MEMOIR of the Rev. Samuel Longfellow, accompanied by @ 
number of his letters, and a volume of his essays and sermons, are 
announced by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

—The prospective publication of the Memoirs of the Baron de 
Meneyal, who ¢ Napoleon’s private secretary after the latter 
‘become dissatisfied with Bourrienne, has aroused considerable 

rest in Paris and London. Meneval was in close relations 
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the Emperor from 1802 until 1815, and his memoirs are expected 
to correct Bourrienne and other writers on several important 
points. 

—Prof. A. C. Merriam of Columbia and Prof. B. I. Wheeler of 
Cornell will spend the summer at the American School in Athens. 
Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani of Rome will spend a part of the season in 
London. 

—In his new book, “ Le Théatre des Autres,’’ Alexandre Dumas 
tells the story of the plays which he wrote in collaboration with 
others—or which, at least, he made presentable for less skilled 
writers. Of collaboration in its stricter sense he says :—‘ I have 
never wished to, and I never could have accustomed myself to it. 
Still, delightful works have come from it—masterpieces, whatever 
La Bruyére may say to the contrary; but I have never been able 
to understand the modus operandi by which is obtained that 
complete fusion of two intellects which makes it impossible to tell 
where the one ends and the other begins. * * * That there 
should be two in love, in friendship, in hate, is allright * * * ; 
but, in the domain of the intellect, one must be absolutely free, 
have his keys in his own pocket, come and go when he pleases, 
without having to give an account to anyone.” 

—The English public has not yet ceased gasping over the finan- 
cial results of Mr. Irving’s last,tour in this country, and refuses to 
credit the statements made thereanent in some of our papers. Mr. 
Irving’s admiring countrymen have also shown some impatience at 
the prospect of his return to these shores in 1895-6. 


—The Revue Hebdomadaire of the Journal des Débats, or 
Hebdo Débats, as the publishers call it, promises to become a dis- 
tinct addition to French periodical literature. Art, letters, the 
theatre and science are brilliantly represented ; and the articles on 
politics at home and abroad are such as the Dédats always gives. 
The weekly paper must be welcome to all Frenchmen living in for- 
eign parts, and will be received with pleasure and interest by that 
numerous class of people of all nations, which believes, with Fran- 
sois Coppée, that “ chacun a deux pays, le sien et puis la France.” 

—Blackwood's for April contains a short story by Beatrice Har- 
raden, “A Bird of Passage.” A new volume from her pen, “ In 
Varying Moods,” is also announced, It will be uniform with 
* Ships that Pass in the Night.” 

—lIn our review of the new edition of Mme. Junot’s Memoirs, 
last week, reference was made to her house in the upper part of 
this island. The house referred to was the Jumel mansion, the 
Duchess never having been a resident of this city or country. 


—A Philadelphia publisher will bring out ere long a book of 
poems that has a curious origin. The verses are by members of 
the Pegasus Club, which is, as Mr, H. S. Morris says in The Lit- 
erary World,a* club of poets formed for the consideration of 
their own verse.” At each meeting verses written by a chosen 
number, and printed on small slips, without the authors’ names, 
are distributed to the members present. They are read and criti- 
cised, sometimes ridiculed. A good thing is recognized at once, 
and wins for the author “ the most flattering kind of applause — 
that which is wholly unbiassed by personal consideration.” If the 
verses are accepted there is a cry of “ Author! author!” and the 
latter reveals himself, if he chooses. If the contribution is not ac- 
cepted, fellowship draws a veil of oblivion over the unhappy poet. 
* These meetings have been going on with more or less regularity 
since 1885, when the Club was formed, and a great body of verse, 
good and bad, has accumulated toward a book, which has always 
appeared to be the goal of the ambitious authors,” 

—Books and Authors is the name of a small monthly devoted 
exclusively to the “ daily literature of religion.” The first (April) 
number has just been issued, and contains numerous reviews of 
religious and theological works, reprinted from the daily and week- 
ly papers. It is published by the Fleming H. Revell Co. 
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—The March Around the World contains, among other mat- 
ter, a notice of the late Sir Samuel Baker and his explorations of 
the Upper Nile, and articles on the projected railroad across the 
Sahara and the possibilities of human flight. The illustrations 
continue to form an attractive feature of this periodical. 

—Among the articles sold by Bangs & Co, on April 2 were some 
tracts by Las Casas, black letter, first editions (1552), bound in one 
volume, $26; “ Washington’s soma "in answer to the British 
Ministry, Philadelphia, 1757, ; and a letter of Washington’s, 
May 18, 1786, to Mr. George Taylor of New York, thanking him 
for some oysters and apples, $25. 


—‘ The Bible Verified,” by the Rev, Andrew W. Archibald, 
D.D., of Hyde Park, suburban Boston, is in its third edition, A 
Spanish translation has already been made, and a Japanese version 
is in preparation. Dr. W. E. Griffis is to furnish an introduction; 
and the translator is likely to be the Rev. W. J. White of Tokio, 
who has done similar ~service for Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim's Progress” 
and Stalker's Life of Paul. 

—* The Prisoner of Zenda,” to be published at once by Henry 
Holt & Co.,, is a romantic story by a comparatively new author, 

—Miss Millicent Shinn, whose editorship of Zhe Overland 
Monthly has imparted an agreeably literary character to the pages 
of that pioneer Californian magazine, has just been succeeded there- 
in by Mr. Rounsevelle Wildman, whose experience has included 
two posts in the consular service (at Singapore and in Germany) 
and the business management of an Idaho daily. As a writer of 
stories and sketches, his work is pleasantly familiar to the readers 
of Harper's Weekly, St. Nicholas and The Youth's Companion, 

—The course in economics at the Plymouth School of oo ba 
Ethics, July 12-Aug. 15, will be devoted to a discussion of the re- 
lation between economics and social progress. The lecturers will 
be Pres, Andrews and Profs, Adams, Clark, Mayo-Smith, Giddings 
and Jenks, and Dr, E. R, L. Gould. 


Publications Received 


Barlow, J. Bog-Land Studies. $z.a5. 





Dodd, Mead & Co, 





Barr, J. Humour of America, 81.25. Chas. Scribner's Sons. 
Bayard, M, P., Journal of. Ed. by S. B. Dod. $1.50 Dodd, Mead & Co, 
Beddoes, T. L., Letters of. Ed. by E. Gosse, §2. Macmillan & Co. 
Black, W. Stand Fast, Craig-Royston ! Harper & Bros, 
Borgeaud,C. Rise of Modern Democracy in Old and New England. 


Tr. by B. Hill. §:. Chas, Scribner's Sons. 
Macmillan & Co, 
‘arper & Bros. 

Chas. Scribner's Sons. 







, J. Sir Thomas Munro, 6 c, 

. St. J. The Wee Ones of Japan. 
L. Hours, Wages and Production §:. 
8, Linksina Chain. $x. D & Co, 
J. M.N. Slav and Moslem  §r.50. Atken, S.C. Aiken Pub, Co. 
R, The Stickit Minister. $1.50, Macmillan & Co. 
., Orations and Addresses of. Vol. III. Ed, by C, EB, Norton, 


a & Bros. 
Da Porto, L. Juliet and Romeo, Intro. by Wi Rolfe, $y. Jos. Knight Co, 
Dictionary of National Biography, Vols. XXXVII, and XXXVIII, $3.75 each. 
Macmillan & Co, 
Epps, W. Land Systems of Australasia. $1. Chas. bner’s Sons. 
Gaskell, Mrs, Cranford. soc, T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Germania. Vol. V. March '93—Feb. '94, and Supplement. Boston: Germania. 
Gomme, A. B, Dictionary of British Folk-Lore. Vol. I. Lendon: D, Nutt. 
Graetz, H. History of the Jews. Vol. III. §3. Jewish Pub, fer of America, 
Halévy, L, The Abbé Constantin, soc. T. Y. Crowell & Co, 
Lee, x. Dorothy Wordsworth. $r a6, Dodd, Mead & Co, 
tt, B F. Pompeii—The City of Doom. asc. Ward, Penn.: B. F. ett, 
Lillie, A. Modern Mystics and Modern Magic, §1.50. Chas, Scribner's 


Matabéle-Scandal, The. Privately Printed. 
Mercantile Library Company of Philadelphia's Seventy-First Annual Report and 


New English Dictionary. Part I. of Vol. ILI. (Everybody-Ezod.) 

a ape “Ed. by H. Bradley. §1.95, Macmillan & Co. 
Plunkett, H.M. Josiah Gilbert Holland. §r.50. Chas, Scribner's 
Putnam, G.I. On the Offensive. $1.25. Chas Scribner's Sons. 
Report of Women Managers for Exhibit of State of New York at World's Fair, 

New York: Press of J. J. Little & Co, 








Saltus, E. Enthralled, American News Co 

A. F. The Expert Waitress. Harper & oy 

Stackpole, KE. 8. Evidence of Salvation. oi ¥; Crowell & Ce, 

oddard, C, A. the es, $1.50. . Scribner's % 

" Sa camelve Gonentenes ot ioe Bite $8, Hunt & Eaton 
2. 


Wi & 
Wade his. Humphry. Marcella, 2 vols, Macmillan & Co 




















You won’t know 
the luxury of Pipe 
\\ Smoking until you 
¢ 9) use Yale Mixture. 


two-oz. trial package 
4 oli dactenae. ~ 


me aTDUrE Bros, 
American : a ih 





A Tonic 


For Brain-Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is without exception, the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts 


asa — tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., says: “I have met with 
the greatest and most satisfactory 
results in rape and general 
derangement of the cerebral and 
nervous systems, causing debility 
and exhaustion.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. — 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEw BOOKS. 








FOR LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


According to Season. 


Talks about the Flowers in the Order of their Ap- 
pearance in the Woods and the Fields. By Mrs. 
WiviiaM Starr Dana. 16mo, 75 cents. 


“The charm of this book is pervading and enduring as is 
the charm of nature."—W. Y. Times. 


‘Most charming. A fitting supplement to Mrs. Dana's 
previous book, and the two together constitute one of the most 
truly delightful descriptive studies of nature which has made 
its appearance in recent years.”— Boston Advertiser. 


FOURTEENTH THOUSAND, 


How to Know the Wild Flowers. 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts, and Habits of our 
Common Wild Flowers. By Mrs, Witt1amM STARR 
Dana. With over 100 illustrations by Marion 
Satterlee, Square 12mo, $1.50 net. 


** It is exactly what has long been wanted by one who loves 
nature and longs to be formerly introduced. Your ar- 
rangement by colors is a great help to ready reference, and the 
illustrations are invaluable,”—From Olive Thorne Miller. 


A SELECTION OF FIFTY PLATES FROM 


‘‘Howto Know the Wild Flowers.” 


Printed on special paper, suitable for coloring by 
hand, The set in a portfolio, $1.00 mez. 
























Beyond the Rockies. 


A Spring Journey in California. By Dr. 
Cuarites A. Stopparp, Editor of Zhe Od- 


server. Wllustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 
This new book by the author of those two popular 
volumes of travel, ‘‘ Across Russia” and ‘‘ Spanish 


Cities,” gives Dr, Stoddard’s experiences, and describes 
the interesting places he visited in a journey by the 
southern route to California, to all the beauties and won- 
ders of which he brings an appreciative mind and a fresh 


” Josiah Gilbert Holland. 


A Memoir. With portraits ‘and illustrations. 
: By Mrs. H. M. Prunkett:~ 12mo, $1.50. 


Mrs. Plunkett’s long friendship with Dr. Holland 
makes ter specially fitted for the task of. describing the 
sources of his great and lasting influence with the “ plain 
people.” An unusual interest also attaches to the bio- 

raphical narrative, which describes his early struggles, 
his rompt successes in various educational and literary 
fields, his own views of his aims and accomplishment 
and the testimony of his contemporaries to their elevation 
and importance. 


On the Offensive. 


AnArmy Story. By Georce Il. Putnam. 
$1.25. ‘ 


Mr.’ Putnam’s new army story is varied and ad- 
venturous in character, including among its exciting in- 
cidents a hunting trip and an expedition against the In- 
dians. The story, like the author's ‘‘ In Blue Uniform,” 
has a thread of sentiment and aieerete with rare fidelity 
an interesting picture of army life on the plains. 


12mo, 





A NOTABLE CONTRIBUTION TO NAPOLEONIC 
LITERATURE. 


The Pasquier [emoirs. 


The Revolution,—The Consulate.—The Empire. Ed- 
ited by Duc p’Aupirrret-Pasquier. With por- 
traits. Vol, IL, 1812-1814, now 
ready, $2.50; Vol. I., 1789-1812, $2.50. 


In 3 vols., 8vo. 


‘*Its value is great. The author brings before us and il- 
lustrates with peculiar clearness the characteristics of an ex- 
traordinary time. He gives us vivid and thoughtful sketches 
of the First Empire.” —Zdinburgh Review. 


‘Memoirs which promise to be among the most valuable 


ever published concerning the Napoleonic period.”—A¢antic 
Monthly. 


Life and Letters of Dean Stanley. 


By R. E. Protuero, With the co-operation of Dean 
Bradley. Second Edition. 
lustrations. 


With portraits and il- 
2 vols., 8vo, $8.00. 


‘*Perhaps no similar book since Trevelyan’s ‘Life of 
Macaulay’ has been prepared with so much care or wisdom. It 
is a work that will be to many well-nigh indispensable.”— 
Boston Journal, , 


‘This biography is perhaps the most notable work of its 
kind since Dean Stanley’s own life of Dr. Arnold appeared. 
The work passes at once into the list of the few great biog- 
raphies of modern times."—Boston Herald. 


The Barbary Coast. 


By Henry M. Fievp. Illustrated. 8vo, $2.00. 


** Alert and interesting travel observations, It abounds in 
picturesqueness of description and illustration of nearly all 
portions of the once great empire of the Moors.”—Brooklyn 
Hagle, ~ 


The Land of Poco Tiempo. 


By C. F. Lummis, Illustrated. 


‘* A series of interesting sketches of New Mexico They 
are picturesque, poetic, glowing in local color, and have a 
enuine ethnological value, truthin every touch, showing famil- 
larity with the country, the people, and their traditions.”— 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, 


8vo, $2.50. 


Men, Women, and Books. 


Essays by AucusTine Birrett, M.P. Elzevir 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.00. 


‘* Augustine Birrell has won for himself an enviable repu- 
tation as an essayist, and his new volume will add to it. is 
pen sketches are wonderfully graphic.” —Boston Advertiser. 


The Jacobean Poets. 


By Epmunp Gosse. 
net. 


University Series. 12mo, $1.00 


‘‘Mr, Gosse is methodical. and painstaking and exact. 
His views are moderate, and it isan excellent plan to set off 
the poets who distinctively belong to the reign of James I. 
from their Elizabethan predecessors.”"—New York Tribune. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 
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SOME APRIL BOOKS. 





Total Eclipses of the Sun. 


By Mase. Loomis Topp. 





Public Librariesin America. 


By W. I. Fietcuer, Librarian of the 
Amherst College Library. 


Columbian Knowledge Series. 


Edited by Pror. Topp, of Amherst College, 
tative monographs on subjects of wide and permanent interest and significance. 


complete in itself, 


lustrated when appropriate. Zach, 


A series of timely, readable and authori- 
Each 


Scientific where best suited to the purpose ; but untechnical, and il- 
16mo, cloth, $1.00, 


By Moorland and Sea. 


By Francis A, KnicuT. Illustrated 


by the Author, 16mo, cloth, $1.50, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


By Leafy Ways. 
Brief Studies in the Book of Nature, 
Each fully illustrated by E, T. 


| Idylls of the Field. 


Compton, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“ So true a love of the living things, and so fine and eye for the landscape, and besides with so much real 
poetical feeling that the books are treasure trove to the initiated.”"—Nation. 


Wayside Sketches. 


By Esen J. Loomis, 16mo, cloth, $1.00. A volume of gracefully written out-of-doors 
papers concerning Nature in varying mcods and phases. 


Art for America. 


By WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE, 
of the character shown by the title. 


16mo, cloth, $1.00, Various articles and essays 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES EARLY IN APRIL, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, BOSTON. 








NOTICE OF COPYRIGHT 





Liprary or Concrass, 
Coryricut Orrice, Wasuincton, D. C. 
Z.—Be it remem embered, That on the rth day of 
Janvay, Anno Domini, 1804 } Harriet Dennison Read, of the 
nited States, has gepoutt in this office the title of a book, 
the title or Ceneat nes <i of which is in the sami | aod to 
wit: “The Poetical Works of T. Buchanan Ri 
vised edition, Vol. : *iilustrated from croviags by iu, 
Fenn, Humphrey, Murph y — aber, Philadelphia, J, B. 
Lippincott Company, 1 ae t whereof she claims 
as proprietor in pesson in wi 8 = laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights. 
In renewal from be ty 24 18, 1 1894. 
R. SporForD, Librarian of Congress. 








RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
RARE BOOKS— PRINTS —-AUTOGRAPHS. 





WitiaM Evarts Benjamin, 22 E, 16th St., New York. 


Catalogues issued continually, 


ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
Send for price lists. 
WALTER ROMEYN BENJASIN, 
287 Fourth Av., New York City. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 














QATALOGuE No, th 
selected 8 i —— Junk Shop of A. 8. Clark 


Row, N 1 34 





at8 BO BOOK SHOP ce Books, 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 
H. WILLIAMS, 
os Weer 10TH poe gow New Yor. Se 
volumes or single numbers, "a 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD. 


THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND KS IN THE UNIVERSE. 


At a great Reduction from Publishers’ Prices, 


Send wo a Postal Card, naming 
dative, and we Wik Ooee cater on caT, Dek oe aay 


SPECIAL TERMS TO sommes 


Libraries and parcels o 
MAMMOTH CATAL we FREE, 


on GAT BROS., 
BERS ST., - NEW YORK. 
ie door West of City Hall Park, 
ths bom pote oe 
es pt mint 4s area Sie oe See ae 




















THE FINE ARTS 


OCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS 
ats West Fifty-seventh Street. 


Goer Oe. OF AMERICAN ARTISTS 
th Annual Exhibition. 


OCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS 
Now Open Day and Evening. 


~OCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS 
March rath to April 14th. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, N. Y. 


ARTISTS’ [IATERIALS 
OF EVERY KIND. 

















| STUDIES IN WATER COLORS, OIL & PASTEL. 


NEW BOOKS ON ART. 
TAPESTRY PAINTING, 


| by E. Day MacPherson, profusely illustrated ; price 
| 40 cents, 


being a fresh lot of Odds and Ends 


Illustrated pamphlet sent on application. 
ts for VERE FOSTER’S 


Sole 
DRAWING BOOKS. Illustrated Cata- 


| logue of NEW SERIES in COLORS 


mber magazines, a any — Pn write sont oe application. 








THE DRAMA 


LYCEUM THEATRE. ath Ave. & 23d St. 
Danigt Frouman, Manager. 


A. W. Pinero’s Farci- THE AMAZONS 





cal Romance, Be AMAZONS 
Preceded on [onda it and at [atinees by 
‘* A Sheep me Woir's Clothing.’’ 
Begins 8.10, Matinees, Thursday and S d 





7 





FRENCH BOOKS. 


Attention is directed to our COMPLETE 
STOCK of MODERN and CURRENT 
FRENCH LITERATURE. Constant ad- 
ditions are being made to our list. TEXT 
MARS, DICTIONARIES, 
PHRASE-BOOKS, Books for the acquire- 
ment of all FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 
Sree oe on application. Subscriptions to ali 





BRENTANO’S, 31 Union Sq. , New York. 





New Publications. 


The Evidence of Salvation, 
or, The Direct Witness of the Spirit. 


By Rev. Everetr S. Stacxpoie, D.D. 
Cloth, 16mo, 50 cents. 


Social Reform and the 
Church. 


By Joun R. Commons, Professor in Indiana 
University. Cloth, 16mo, gilt top, 75 
cents. 


Cranford. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. Illustrated Edition. 
18mo, paper, 50 cents. 


The Abbe Constantin. 


By Lupovic HAtfvy. Illustrated Edition. 
18mo, paper, 50 cents. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York, 46 EAst 14TH ST. 
BosTon, 100 PURCHASE ST. 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 

For Autuors :—The skilled revision 
cism of prose and verse; advice as to publication; final 
one vee PuBLisnErs :—The compii 

rst-class reference, The New York Bureau of 
Sutablished 1880, senlgus in position and success; 


Ragen | 
our leading authors. 
OR Ss fi. AN, 7 70 Ave., New York. 


REVISION AND TYPEWRITING. 
form in which they can caterer ith gg Thorsen! 
Sees Nighy 











A unctp hkethood of receiv ion from 
iss Lui x ves 

< maaiey, Wigenes, john Last Cc. Si » William C. Prime, 
nnie osson, jJonn 

ROOM 17, No. 81 W. 1 ET. NEW YORK. 





“AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD,” 


NEW YORK (ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
TRUNK LINE. 


FOUR-TRACK 





Reaching by most im; 
mercial centres yt the nited octenpe and 
the greatest of America’s Health and Pleasare resorts. 


Direct Line to NIAGARA FALLS 


by way of the historic Hudson River and through the 
beautiful Mohawk Valiey. 


arrive at and depart from SSAre 


rains 
CENTRAL STATION, 4th Ave. and 42d St., New 
York, centre of Hotel and Residence coe 


ONLY RAILROAD STATION IN NEW YORK, 


“For one of the rue i. Daniel G send two 
conmer ee Se Station New Vork.”’ 


MONUMENTS. 


Special designs for work 
set in any part of the United States. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
Send for Iustrated Hand-Book. 
J. & R. LAMB. 59 Carmine Street, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 





CHERMERHORN’S Teacuers’ Acency. 

Oldest and best aor in U. S. 
Established, I 

3 Bast 14TH Sraxee WN. ¥ 


An Agency is valuable inproportion to woe intveg 


If it any hears of vacanc tells 

at seomothing, but if it is asked to 

you about them mmend a teacher recom- 
mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends. 


C, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N, Y, 





= 





CALIFORNIA 
San Mateo, California, 
T. MATTHEW'S SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Twentv-gicutn Year, 
Rev. Atrrep Les Brewer, D.D., Rector. 








CONNECTICUT 





Clinton, necticu 
OSERIT T H, P OPERRY, ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL. oF 
J |, receives for school i year three boys 


organ Sc 
into his bam, High-class school, Pleasant home, 
Personal 





Martions in the suburbs), Connecticut. 
SIDE SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, Every ad- 
po for culture, study and health. Number 


limited. No gagements now for 
Sept.,'94. Miss SARA J, "SMITH, Pritc! pal, f 


Norwalk, Connecticut. 
ORWALK MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Frank S. Roserts, Principal. 


ew Ha Connecticut, Hillhouse A 
ee FOR YOUNG LADIES West End Insti- 


tute. Early a yee 
. . a and Miss CADY, Principals, 











ecticu 
wt FO MARGARET'S. %, DIOCESAN SCHOOL, | Nine 
teenth year o} t. I he Rev, Franc 
os Ay a Miss Mary R, Hitcarp, 





NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 


OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 
126 and 128 East 17th Street 
(INCORPORATED 188s) 

Dr. ANTONIN DVORAK, Direcror. 
Special Summer Term 


extending from Jung 1st to SepremBer 15TH, to the 
advantages of which the attention of musical students 
in liticiee sae ; ol etc., Se and 
pu n the enjoyment of a vaca . is par- 
ticularly invited. a” 63 


New York City, 85th and 86th Streets, 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Riversipe Drive. 














New York Gity, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St, 
ISS MARY E, AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON, 
French and English School for Girls, 





6 West 48th Street, New York Gity, 
18S SPENCE’S BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 
For Girls. Primary, Academic and Gollege Prepar- 
atory Courses, cial students admitted, No 
more than eight pupils constitute any class. 





New yor Ay 
CA 


Ati 


» 43 West 47th Street, 

LASSES FOR GIRLS, Primary and 
amcor Classes, A BOARDING AND Day SCHOOL. 
satwitzal Instruction. College Preparation, 

Mary B, Wurron, A.B., and Lois A. Banas, 








NORTH CAROLINA 


Releleh North Carolin 
MARY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Raleigh, North 
gent 





je ag od erm f the Fifty. Second School 


Year will nj ci; 
peck * address 


35, 1894 pitention paid 
ysical Gulture and Hyg 


the Rector, 
B, Smepes, V.D. 





MARYLAND 


itimore, 
Ts BALERS AR DIAL ce COLLEGE, Regular 
‘ata: 


Winter course Send for 
logue. sre*s Davin Wrieee »D,, Dean, 














MASSACHUSETTS 


Everett, a ton 2 assachusetts, 
Kb. POTTER'S SC OL FO FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


fn September, 1 Pi tand health- 
Guaise. ae Peoliegs iivestee” ma speaial 








for Harvard, e 


a eve ALaRLLS Sewets HOME scues 
wo Somes D, Sewet., Principal. 








OHIO 





peincesie Ohio. 
KE ERIE. SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
“Ti desire a course of study beyond that of the 
preparatory or high school, 
Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 








PENNSYLVANIA 


Shlledeiphia, Fs rome ean and 4315 Walnut Street. 
NCH AND ENGLISH Home 
SCHOOL oan Twerty Girts, Under the charge of 
Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion L. Pecke, 
rench warranted to be spoken in two years, Terms, $300 a 
year, Address Mme. H, Cierc, 











VERMONT 





NEW JERSEY . 





Bordentown, New Jersey, 


HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL. A Home 
aon for lor Girls, Laney ceeneied, Se oe 
the ware Collegiate 

courses, For circular apply ag PeUNCIPALaL 


ag Westcott's Boarding Siebeot 

yomate ag and pond Native 
‘eachers, nasium 

ee 


yOuNe Apres: SEMINARY ADMITS TO 


and Vassar, on certificate, Grad- 
ol it ice the 








inary Course, Preparatory Cl: 
usic, Home care. ‘i eles 








NEW YORK 





ES' ¥ $eixooL, FOR GIRLS. Underthe direc- 
“fs of pate Deen hoice of four courses 
for graduation. An Sadvanced classical 
es. 


ad 
88 E, W. Boyp, Princi 





York. 

‘OR Bay oni Three 

ation beautiful and hi 
h modern im: 


Session began for 
oe gend or cael nn president, 


hier: Son ee 
Te er aarrs arenas | 


IVERVIEW 


Wee Te 

















Saxton's River, V: 
ERMONT ACADEMY. Reautiful, healthful location. 
Both sexes. Ten lar, arKe buildings, Thirteen teachers, 
Full equipment. for any ¢ college, for business, 
for life. Military Copetnens under U. S. Army Officers, 
Gymnasium. A, WILLIAMS, Ph. D, Principal. 











Tf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or docks 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAII R. 
JENKINS, Publisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 

Importations promptly made. 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club. 


DESIGNED FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
SYSTEMATIC STUDY OF 





LITERATURE. 
N d Valuable C. Reading: 
* Before Going to > Eovope the best books upon the 


History, Shonerys Art me aad elke wabees abroad. Each Country sepa- 


y 
ie e Under the Summer Freee "—The Sea, Woods and Moun- 
tains. Boapnie ongetal Courses from books old and new for 

he Weccton” Brudent™ per Teachers and others wha g 
y through the su 
os oon axe most helpful literature upon the care and tral: 
‘or ried concerning other Courses, address, 

Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 

4213 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia: 





















A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Food keport. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
106 Wall St., N. Y. 














SPRING HOSIERY 


FOR 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN HOSE. 


Plain and Ribbed 
Cotton, Lisle Thread, and Silk Hose. 
Black and Colors, Warranted Fast Colors. 


Children’s Colored 3-4 Hose and Socks. 
CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S 


UNDERWEAR 


FOR 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 


GLOVES. 
Proadovay Kt oth bt. 


NEW YORK. 





THE LENOX LIBRARY 
(AND READING ROOM), 


Fifth Av. on St., is open every week day from 
10 A. M. tos P. M. 

Exhibition of ‘rare books; two galleries of 
paintings. 


Admission free. No tickets required. 


Memorial Tablets. 
of any description erected in Schools, 
Colleges, Libraries, Chapels, Churches 
and Public Buildings. Send for illus- 
trated hand-book. 

J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N.Y; 





